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NOTES FROM THE ‘BANNER APIARY. 
No. 23. 
A CHEAP OBSERVATORY HIVE. 

DO not know whether you would call it an ob- 

servatory hive or a house apiary on a smail 
— scale; but this is how it came about. One hot 
day last August, two nice queens hatched out in the 
lamp nursery, and there were no nuclei upon which 
the pin in the registering card pointed to *‘ missing;’’ 
neither were there any more empty hivesin which to 
start nuclei, and, as I disliked to kill the queens, I 
stood for a moment wondering what I should do with 
them, when my eyes alighted upon a light shipping- 
box in which friend Nellis had sent me a full colony 
containing an imported queen. Why not fix up that 
box for a hive? thought I; yes, and fasten it up in 
one corner of the shop, and have a house apiary, 
was the next thought. In just half an hour the bees 
were flying from two holes in the sides of the shop. 
These two holes were the entrances to the two nu- 
clei that occupied the shipping-box. A piece six 
inches square was cut out from one side of the box; 
this piece was then hung for a door by means of 
leather hinges, and it was kept closed by means of a 
little latch made from a pin. The inside of the open- 
ing was covered with a piece of glass, and, by watch- 
ing here a few minutes, I saw that one of the young 
queens had been accepted, and was walking about 
quite at her ease. I presume that some of you can 
imagine the pleasure that I have experienced in 
“fishing ’’ nice yellow queens out of this impromptu 
hive. Howl do love to fix up nuclei in some such 
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out- alias place, in hives that cost almost next 
to nothing, and then once in about ten days find 
them occupied by nice laying queens. 

EXPERIMENTS IN WINTERING. 

Iam now making some experiments with a view 
to help solve the wintering problem. Of course, the 
few experiments that Ican make will not amount 
to a great deal; but if one hundred bee-keepers 
would make the same experiments for several 
years in succession, they would certainly prove 
something. The statistical table so carefully pre- 
pared by friend Newman, for which he certainly de- 
serves a vote of thanks, shows that the care we give 
our bees in preparing them for winter is not entire- 
ly wasted — we have at least made some progress; 
but until the percentage of losses in wintering is 
considerably less than it has been for the past few 
years, our beloved occupation will not take a place 
in the front rank of agricultural pursuits. I hope 
to live to see honey plenty and cheap (because of 
no loss in wintering bees;) to see it used upon every 
table, just as much as butter now is, and if I lose a 
eolony during the winter, I wish to be able to give 
the reason with at least as much certainty as a ve- 
terinary surgeon can tell what caused the death of a 
horse or cow. I admire friend Heddon’s course; he 
does not know what is the trouble, and candidly 
says so; but he is going to “cut and try” until he 
finds out what itis. I say, let others do likewise; 
let us all put our shoulders to the wheel, and never 
stop until this one great difficulty is surmounted. 
Until we can winter our bees with uniform success, 
winter after winter, we are unworthy the name of 
bee-keepers. We can control the number of bees 
that there are to be ina colony, and, by our being 
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able to do this, our bees need not perish for want of 
numbers; we can control the kind and amount of 
food that they sball have during the winter; and if 
sugar is better than honey for winter stores, we can 
give it to them; but if bees are wintéxed out of 
doors we can not control the temperatures while if 
they are in cellars or special repositories, we can 
control the temperature. The uniform success that 
George Grimm and L. C. Root and others have had 
in wintering large numbers of colonies in cellars, 
helps to confirm me in the belief that indoor winter- 
ing, properly managed, is the best for our northern 
climate. 

But I fear that 1 am wandcring, speculating and 
theorizing a little too much; the experiments that I 
am making are to leave some of my colonies out of 
doors, protecting most oi them with chaff cushions, 
to put some of them in the cellar, and to put some 
of them in clamps on a dry sandy knoll. Some of 
them are furnished entirely with white sugar, others 
in part, and some re given early-gathered honey, 
and others not. Part of those in the cellars wiil be 
given a fly, if the weather permits, and the re- 
mainder will not be t«ken from the cellars until 
they can gather honey. L,have not the space to en- 


ter into all of the particulars now, Lut next spring I | 


wi)! tell you how they all wintered. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Sept., 1881. 
he 
FRIEND GRIMS METHOD OF FEED- 
ING FOR WINTER. 


AND ALSO HIS METHOD OF VENTILATING IN CEL- | 


LARS. 


GLEANINGS did not escape my notice, but I did 

not have time to write any thing for Septem- 
ber number. Though somewhat late in the season, 
a few words on the subject of feeding may not be 
amiss. I shall not get around tofeeding any before 
October myself, and if I tell you how I doit I sup- 
pose it will be sufficient. For my part, I desire rath- 
er to hear practice than theory; and, to some ex- 
tent, others can be judged by one’s self. 

As soon as I can get time I will go to each of my 
outside apiaries (five) and examine every colony, 
and weighthem. Those that have sufficient honey, 
a good queen, are strong in bees, etc., I do not dis- 
turb till the time comes to haul them home or to the 
cellars in which I winter them. All those that are 
not in proper shape, I haul to my home apiary so as 
tohave them handy fortreatment. After uniting 
all that is necessary, I supply them partly with 
combs of honey, and feed sufficient sugar syrup to 
give them a good supply for the winter. If I had 
extracted honey on hand I would feed that; but as I 
did not raise any this year, I will feed syrup made 
of the best white coffee sugar. I feed this by means 
of a tin can, about the size ofa péach can, through 


We creas ROOT:—Your gentle reminder in Aug. | 
—) 


ahole in the honey-board. The can has a piece of | 


perforated tin about 1’, inches square on the bot- 
tom, ard a rim of tin around the edge, °; of an inch 
wide. It is filled on the sameside through a small 
ecan-screw cap, and turned over by a quick move- 
ment. I suppose it is on the principle of your pep- 
per-box feeder. The honey that bees gathered this 
fallis good, and I shall therefore feed only those 
that have not enough for the winter. 


Iam getting so many inquiries about how I venti- 
late in the cellar, that it is getting troublesome to 
answer them for a 3-cent stamp. Allow me, there- 
fore, to state in GLEANINGS exactly whatI do. IT use 
the 8-frame Langstroth portico hive, with honey- 
board, exclusively. When I put them inthe cellar | 
set them in rows, six high, the rear one an inch 
higher than the front; and this is the ventilation: 
The entrance, 4 inch high, and as wide as the hive, 
| is left open and kept clear of dead bees during the 
| winter, and the honey-board is slid forward so as to 
| give an opening of 4% inchin the rear. That is all, 
and itis enough. It permits the circulation of air 
| through the hive. Vapors arising from the bees are 
| either carried off, or condensed and run out of the 
| front of the hive—the latter very rarely, however. 
| Nearly all my hives are painted on the inside, so 
| the moisture will not souk into the wood. Onceina 

while a hive is found where a few outside combs are 
molded some, but the cases are few. Almost all 
have as bright, dry combs in the spring asin the 
| fall; and bear in mind, too, that I leaveall the combs 
inthe hives through the winter, and do not take the 
| trouble to crowd the bees together by means of a 
| division-board: the cold has always done that most 
effectually. If I removed the spare combs, I do not 
think that I would have a single moldy combin the 
apiary. 

In reference to winter passages through the 

combs, I would say that I never made them and 
| never needed them. The bees pass under the honey- 
| board and over the frames from comb to comb. 
The above method of ventilation serves the purpose 
| of absorbents in the shape of chaff and the like, ad- 
mirably; and mutilation of the combsis unneces- 
| sary. Of this Iam certain, that there must either be 
| ventilation similar to this, or absorbents of moisture 
must be used inits stead,as nearly always, when 
through carelessness the cover had been slipped 
| back in lifting another hive on top, the colony was 
either dead in the spring, or had moldy combs. 
Next winter I shall have a large tank of water, hold- 
ing about 5 barrels, inone of mycellars; and I think 
it will materially help to purify the air, and secure 
an eventemperature. During warm weather I can 
| cool the water with ice. GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., Sept., 1881. 

I expect now, friend Grimm, some of the 
boys will want to know how you make the 
syrup; whether it is boiled, or only stirred 
up cold, my favorite way. Weare very glad 
you have told us so plainly about the venti- 
lation in the cellar. You see, friends, he 
has it every bit as open as we have talked 
about, when sections were left over the 
frames for outdoor wintering, and, very 
likely, a little more so. Just think of it! A 
4-inch slot the width of the hive, at both 
entrance and highest point. I should think 
the Simplicity hives would be real handy to 
put into the cellar, for we could let the bees 
wax down the enameled sheets as tightly as 
they pleased ; and as they were putin the cel- 
lars, just roll back the tin on the back end 
of the enameled sheet, to make this space. 
These sheets are usually kept above the 
frames enough for a good bee passage, by 
little pillars of wax. When the bees are put 
out in the spring, the end of the sheet can 

uickly be turned back in place again, and 
they are snug and tight for brood-rearing. 
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Neighbor Dean wintered his last winter, 
yart in cellar, part in his old sawdust-packed 
vee-house, and one out of doors in chaff 
packing. 
the best, but he said it was such an awful 
job to fix them up that way, lio greatly pre- 
ferred to set them in the cellar, and the cel- 
lar, did much better than the bee-house last 
winter. 
put them in chaff hives, and then we have 
the chaff hives ready for the cool weather 
next spring. Neighbor H. also says, ‘Chaff 
hives by all means,” although he has a dry 
cellar right close to his apiary. 
a om 
STILL ANOTHER BEE-FEEDER. 


feeder. The full size of feeders I use is six 

inches square, made of inch lumber. I put 
as many circles *s inch wide as I can get in, witha 
center }'s inches in diameter. 


B to-day’s mail I send you a model of a bee- 





DE WORTH BEE-FEEDER. 


Now, friend Root, please accept this idea from me 


as a token of respect, knowing that you have and | 


will labor hard to promote bee culture, and also 

that you will give it cheerfully to the bee-keeping 

fraternity. Wn De Worta. 
Bordentown, N. J., May 15, 188). 


The novel feature of this feeder is, that it | 


is all made while the block is in a lathe ; and 
with a proper gang of chisels, the grooves 
can all be cut almost in an instant. 
is put on, as shown in the cut, and when the 
feeder is pushed up against the entrance, 
none but the bees of the hive can get into it. 
It is filled through the hole in the cover, 


which should be then covered with a piece | 


of glass, or something of the kind, to keep 
out meddlesome noses. 


replenish it. 
—_—EEP +o. —— 
HURRAH FOR YORK STATE ONCE 
MORE! 


OVER 180 LBS. TO THE COLONY, FROM AN APIARY 
OF 108 STOCKS IN THE SPRING. 





HE spring found me with 108 colonies, or hives, 
that had bees in; you all know how weak bees 
were this spring. Well, about 50 were all 

right. I used that 150 Ibs. of fdn. I got of you, with 
good success. It worked nicely with two wires across 
a Langstroth frame, or lengthwise, and imbedded in 
the fdn. with button-hook. Now for what I have 
done all alone: I increased to 208 in good condition, 
and have taken 15,100 lbs. of extracted honey and 
4500 lbs. box honey. One colony, with its increase, 
gave me 330 lbs. of box honey. The increase was 4 


artifical swarms, with plenty of honey. How is that 
forfi6 years’ experience? 


The one out of doors was about | 


John and I think it less trouble to | 


A cover | 


No bees can drown | 
in this, and there is no opening of hives to 





| I sold my white box honey for léc, and the dark 
| for 12¢. 
| Will you please answer one question? 
WILL MOTH-WORMS LIVE ON PURE WAX? 
Will a moth-worm live and come to maturity on 
| new comb that has had no brood in, if they have had 
no bee bread or pollen or dead bees to eat? 
W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Groton, Tomp. Co., N. Y., Sept. 19, 1881. 

Why, friend C., your great achievement 
for this year has so nearly taken my breath 
/away I can hardly come down to such sim- 
ple things as moth-worms and beeswax ; but 
on the spur of the moment I should say that 

moth-worms could not live on clean empty 
combs alone, for we never find ‘them on 

sheets of fdn., before they have been put 
/into a hive. Now, we want you to give us a 

full account of your summer’s work, and tell 
us all about how you did this. I presume 
_you had a great flow of honey; but even if 
/you did, it is not every one who has the 
'**gumption ” to take careof such a lot when 
'it does ‘train porridgé..”’ Did your neigh- 
| bors do as well ? what kind of boxes do you 
| use, side or top storing ? how did you ex- 
'tract ? how many hands: did you have to 
‘help? Why, sakes alive! I have almost a 
'mind to take my automatic pencil, and a 
_blank book, and go down to see you. Are 
| folks ** friendly jike ?? down in your parts? 
'and do they keep any dogs that will bite ? 
rT Si 
THE POISON OF THE BEE AS A REME- 
DIAL AGENT. 


MORE FAVORABLE TESTIMONIALS. 





| ye WANT to tell you about bees as a medicine. 
June 9th, Mr. George Wilson came to me for 2 

bees; said he wanted them for a medicine Dr. 
Allen, of White River Junction, had advised him to 
try. He was very sick with dropsy; had not walked 
any for four years; his limbs were swollen so badly 
that they cracked open and discharged terribly, and 
his clothes would not reach around him by a foot. 
After taking medicine one week he could button 
them with ease. He had no faith in it at first, but 
“drowning men grasp at straws.’ I furnished him 
two lots of bees, 20 each, during the summer; last 
Thursday morning, Aug. 25, he called on me for more 
bees to prepare a bottle of medicine to take home 
| with him; his homeis in New York, where he is in 
business. He says he iscompletely cured; can walk 
| all over the village of Bellows Falls; would not have 
| been alive now, if it had not been for Lees. Medi- 
cine, how prepared; Put 5 drops of alcohol in a bot- 
tle, then put in20 bees; let them stand 20 or 30 min- 
utes, or until they sting each other to death; then 
add 4 oz. alcohol. Dose, 5 drops every hour. Mr. 
Wilson wants every one to know of his wonderful 
cure. Guy CLARK. 

Bellows Falis, Vt., Aug. 31, 1881. 


It has often seemed to meas if such an 
active agent as the bee-sting might by some 
means be utilized in medicine. It is sure, 
and goes right to the spot, as we all know, 
and I have wondered if it might not rival 
powerful liniments for neuralgia, tooth- 
ache, and the like. It would doubtless ex- 
tinguish any toothache, if it only worked 
against it; but if it should happen to add to 
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the pain, wouldn’t there be a ** row in the 
camp”? Well, it seems the poor {ellow- 
sufferer above found it just the thing ;\but I 


have, in spite of myself, been wondering if | 


he would not have got well any way, or if it 
did not so work on his imagination, that he 
stirred around more and thus got where na- 
ture could work to better advantage. You 
see, Ihave great faith in getting people to 
wake up and stir around, even if they «are 
sick some; and the sight of the doctor, visi- 


tors, or even a light shock of electricity, of- | 
ten does wonders in that way. Never mind; | 


let us get at the truth. bee-sting medicine 

could be put up —- where they are going 

to brimstone their bees this fall, like the 

friend mentioned in our editorials. 
TEE PS 

OUR OWN APIARY AND HONEY FAR”, 


| 


even excepting the Simpson. 
plant still blossoms, yet but few 
blossoms produce honey. During the past 


Tis now the 28th of September, and the 


few days, however, we have had long soak- | 
ing rains; and if frost keeps off, we shall | 


have some honey yet, perhaps. 
NEIGHBOR I1.’8 EXPERIMENT. 

Do you remember what Neighbor II. said 
last month about feeding withatinpan? By 
the way, I guess I will tell you of an experi- 
ment of his. It was, I think, about the 15th 
of May that he brought a pound of bees and 
queen, to be shipped toa customer. It had 
been jolted in the buggy, or something, and 
as the day was very sultry, it was evident, 
from the dampness of the bees, and from the 
way in which they tumbled helplessly from 
oneend of the cage to the other, they would 
not live many minutes, unless speedily tak- 
en care of. I offered to look after them, but 
he said he was going to take them for an ex- 
periment, to see what a pound of bees 
would do, with a good queen, started the 
middle of May. Accordingly they were let 
out on a few empty combs, and one of 
Neighbor II.’s long, black, Holy-Land 
queens introduced to them. They soon re- 
vived, and the queen went right to laying. 
As soon as honey failed, they were treated to 
pans full of the sugar syrup he told you 
about. They are now five fair colonies, and 
there 1s little doubt but that he will winter 
them successfully. When you come to see 
us, ask to see Neighbor H.’s department. 
Besides the five hives, he has the Albino col- 
ony that I spoke of ashort time ago. The 
Albinos are, to tell the truth, rather pretty 
bees. If our bees should winter well this 
season, I have been thinking of offering 
some gentle bees in small hives for sale, for 
the ‘** Juvenile Department.” Of course, 
they would want some pretty bees that are 
nice to handle and nice to look at. I have 
thought the Albinos might be just the thing. 
If they should happen to produce great 
crops of honey, too, it would be quite a joke 
in favor of our friends Valentine and Pike. 
HOW WE ARE DOING OUR FEEDING THIS 


FALL. 
Neighbor H. has all chaff hives, and it is a 
very easy matter to set a common tin panon 


the frames, in the upper story. In our 
queen-rearing, however, we have about 200 
Simplicity hives. Many of these have only 
three or four combs, so that if we had a pan 
that would set in beside them, it would save 
the expense and bother of an extra upper 
story, while we are feeding to keep the 
queens at work. Selling bees and queens as 
we do, you know it is quite important to 
keep the queens laying every minute possi- 
ble. Well, we tried using Simplicity feed- 
ers, but it was too much work to fill them up 
so often. A tin pan will hokd more sugar 
'than a dozen Simplicities; but a tin pan 
| won’t go into the hive at one side of the 
frames, especially if we have a division- 
| board in, beside the four combs. On_ the 
_five-cent counter we have, as you may have 
_ noticed, a two-quart bread-pan. 


r = 











severe drought has stopped the flow of | 
honey from almost every plant, not) 
The Spider | 
of the) 


THE BREAD-PAN FEEDER. 

These pans are 6 in. wide, 103 long, and 2+ 
deep. They have flaring sides, so. that they 
nest into each other, and a hundred or more 
of them occupy but little room. They cost, 
as you see, but 45e for 10, or $4.00 for 100— 
the same price as the Simplicity feeders, and 
yet, as they nest, occupy much less space for 
shipping or stowing away. Each pan will 
hold 3 lbs. of granulated sugar and 1 Ib. of 
water. A Simplicity feeder will scarcely 
hold 8 oz. of sugar. Now, the bees would 
drown in these pans, as you know, were it 
not for the piece of cheese cloth; and we 
have been a little surprised to find that 
spreading the cloth in the pan, with the 
sugar on top of it, answers every purpose, 
in warm weather. The cloth should be suf- 
ficiently large so it will not get pulled over 
into the pan, and the pan should have one 
edge nearly touch the combs, or division- 
board. If you do not have a division-board, 
be careful the bees do not build a comb on 
the mat above, after they have been fed a 
few days. We just set the pans with their 
cloths over them in the hives, and then with 
a 5-cent dust-pan fill each one heaping full of 
granulated sugar. Another hand, with a 
can of pure water (like the one shown be- 
side the chaff hive, under ** Feeders,” in our 
orice list), — in water slowly, as much as 
1e can, Without running the tins over. Of 
course, the bees will have the liquid portion 
out in perhaps a couple of hours; but the 
moist sugar they will work on and dig in for 
several days, and may be a week. Be sure 
that the bees find it, and it may be well to 
sprinkle a little over them, until they get a 
taste. One very pleasant feature of this 
yay of feeding is that you have no trouble 
with robbers, for they can do nothing with 
the dry, sand-like sugar, neither can they 
with the pure water. You can, if you 
choose, roll your barrel of sugar right out in 
the apiary, and leave it uncovered until you 
get through, providing no rain or dew gets 
into it. With chaff hives, just set the pan 
right on the frames and turn back the mat 
slightly. 
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LEAVING SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER, 


BY THE ONE WHO FIRST SUGGESTED IT. 

‘\ S I sit at the head of the cl»*3 who leave sec- 
DN tion3 on all winter, and by reason of having 
first started the investigation, I feel a lively 
interest in all that has been said the past five or six 
months on the subject. Having carefully noted the 
developments and sifted the evidences, I would 
now give you my conclusions, which are based also 
upon my own experiences of top ventilation. 

In the first place, a rather serious error has crept 
in, which might be the maans of serious losses an- 
other long cold winter: itis this: you recommend a 
ventilating opening right over the cluster. This, in 
my opinion, would be very dangerous, unless it 


ad comed ) 


assedinto a nearly tight rec®ptacle above, which | ~ > eb p*. 
‘ /youin nearly all, Ll am not quite satisfied 


would prevent a direct draft through, such as well- 
sealed honey-boxes or+broad frames made snug and 
tight with propolis at the top-bars; any crack or 
hole too large for the bees to close should be cov- 
ered with strips to prevent draft. If the bees are 
disturbed too late in the season to prevent their 
closing up again, I would strongly urge covering the 
broad frames snugly with enameled cloth, heavy 
manilla paper, or any thing else air tight. 

If colonies are not strong and well provisioned, we 
would not put on sections, because they can not be 
got ut for examination s9 readily; but put afew 
narrow cross-sticks, long enough to reach across the 
10 frames, placed near enough together to insure 
free passages; coverthese with enameled cloth to 
prevent them gnawing, then a straw mat the full 
size of second story, and chaff cushion on top. 

The covering over enameled cloth will prevent the 
condensation of moisture; butif there should be a 
condensation, it (the condensed water) will be eag- 
erly sought for by the little fellows as soon as they 
begin to stirin warmertemperature. Neither clean 
water nor fresh air will hurt them if not in excess; 
but excess of either would be injurious. Tbe ex- 
periences of the past winter have shown that bees 
can easily bear a confinement of 5 or 6 months if 
kept perfectly inactive; but as s9on as incited to 
brood-rearing, the trouble begins. My opinion is, 
that, when not breeding, bees will consume only 
honey—no pollen to any extent; then their excre- 
ment will be dry and very slight; but when, by feed- 
ing brood, they are compelled to eat and manipulate 
pollen as well, they need to void the greater residue; 
andif prevented in this by confinement, they be- 
come diseased. 

Now, to prevent unseasonable brood-rearing 
would be the great end to be sought; for, first, it 
excites to flying out at too low a temperature; sec- 
ond, it exhausts stores tremendously; third, it 
shortens the lives of workers materially; fourth, it 
is undoubtedly injurious to the queen to greater or 
less extent; and last,it is no benefit to anybody. 

Feed nocturnally during September and October 
to get the hive fullof young bees; at the same time 
shortening the lives of the July and August brood 
for the benefit of the winter supplies; then there 
will be goodly numbers left in March and April. 
Keep cool by gentle top ventilation, but not forget- 
ting free access to all the combs by passages above 
the top-bars; avoid a direct draft through the cen- 
ter; see well to it that they have plenty and to spare 
of sealed stores; and if you can, shade entrances 
from thesun, 





| 37 colonies. 





If any colony persists in flying when snow is on 
the ground, give a little more top ventilation; this 
will stop them readily. The broad frame with sec- 
tions on all winter just suits us for strong colonies: 
it gives the necessary space above the frames, and 
it keeps the hive too cool to rear brood; it gives a 
dead-airchamber above, without a draft; the bees 
will-not enter the section department except in a 
body; and if they should, it would be the warmest 
part of the hive, from which they could again 
emerge at every point. 

When willows or maples begin to swell their buds, 
take off the sections; supply sealed frames of hon- 
ey, or trays of candy, where needed; cover down 
tightly, and trust in God for the ‘‘increase.’’ 

Cleveland, O., Sept. 14, 1881. A.C, KENDEL. 


Thanks, friend kK. While I agree with 


that a small opening right over the cluster 
will do harm. A few days ago I met a bee- 
maninan adjoining county, while waiting 
for atrain. Ie had, if I recollect, last fall, 
Alldied but one. I called to 
see this one, It wasan old box hive, with 
holes open in the top, covered with a box set 
over it loosely. More than that, it was split 
from top to bottom, so it would seem the 
wind might almost blow through it. Such 
eases have been mentioned too often to be 
accident. (See report on page 497). One 


| thing [ fear somewhat, is that bees some- 


times, after a cold spell, instead of getting 
out at the entrance get into the upper story, 
around the ventilators, and there perish. In 


‘the old box hives, if the entrance was 


stopped up they could go out of the hole on 





top, and come back in the same way. In 
our back numbers it has been already sug- 
gested that the entrance is better if on top 
of the hive for winter. Has this point been 
sufficiently looked into ? 

The following came to hand after the fore- 
going was put in type :— 


When [ wrote you two days ago, I touched lightly 


| upon bees eating honey in preference to pollen ex- 





cept when rearing brood. ‘To-day I read with pleas- 
ure Mr. James Heddon’s article in the A. B. J. of 
Sept. 7th,where he takes very much the same 
ground, Now, while it gives me pleasure to know 
that these thoughts came out almost simultaneous- 
ly, and are the outgrowth of experience and obser- 
vation,it would appear as if this thought had been 
suggested by Mr. Heddon, which is not the cause. I 
trust that such suggestions will result in further in- 
vestigations of the thoughtful ones, and prove of 
mutual benefit to us all. A.C. KENDEL. 


—_-> > 


HOW TO MAKE A MACHINE FOR PIERC- 
ING TOP AND BOTTOM BARS FOR 
WIRED FRAMES. 


ama, ROCURE as many harness awls (those having a 
in diamond-shaped cross-section) as you have 
= wires in your frame, and grind off the acute 
angles so as to form a chisel or cutting point per- 
haps 1-32 in. wide. Grind about %; in. up from the 
point, and let the slant be nearly uniform. Now 
draw the temper from the shanks so that a file will 
cut them, and with a square-cornered file cut a notch 
in an obtuse angle of each shank at or a little above 
the largest part, cutting it nearly half off, and mak- 
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ing the notch wide enough to admit tnd uniform di- 
ameter of an &d. nail. 


Take a hard-wood block 2x°; in., and 234 in. longer | 


than the distance between the outside wires in your 
frame, and, after making it to correspond with the 
wires in your frame (center of frame at center of 
block), cut a groove at each mark just right to re- 
ceive half of the shank of an awl, letting the point 
project square from the edge of the block about 144 
in. The obtuse angle of the shank is let into the 


wood. Now take a block the same size as the | 


other, but 3 in. shorter, and groove it so that, 
when the blocks are placed center to center and 
face to face, and securely bolted or screwed to- 
gether, the awls will be held quite firmly in 
place. Before finally putting them together, how- 
ever, drive a piece of nail into each of the 


grooves in the longer block, letting them project | 


just enough to fit the notches in the shanks, already 
spoken of. Now fix the blocks firmly together with 
the awls in place, and we have the * head-block.”’ 
Now take two pieces of board, 7 in. wide and 6 in. 
long, and cut @ groove (*; in. wide and “ in. deep, 
and !; in. from the edge) along the shorter edge of 
each. These standards are to be firmly nailed (with 
srrooves to the front and facing each other) to the 


bottom-board, which should project 2 or 3 inches in | 


front of them. This bottom-board is 2 or 2'4 ft. long, 
and wide enough so that, when the standards are 


nailed on, the ends of the head-block will just slip | 


into the grooves. Before nailing the standards on, 
cut a notch in the lower front corner of each, 1'3 in. 
high, and reaching back across the groove, and bore 
a *j-in. hole 5 in. from the bottom, and 5'4 in. from 


the front side. The frames are to be slipped over | 
the bottom-board, the top-bars coming into the | 


notches in the standards. Set a 1%-in. screw into 


the back side of each notch; slip on « frame, and ad- | 
just the screws so that the awls shall be over the 


center of the top-bar. Take a 2-inch strip, slightly 


thicker than your top-bars, and fasten it to the bot- | 


tom-board just back of the frame when on, and fas- 
ten a strip (1'5 in. thick) over this, and projecting 
over the top-bar. The awls work through this strip, 


which serves to prevent the frames from rising | 
when the head-block is raised. There must be a) 


clear space of %; in. between strips and standards. 
Take a board about 16 in. long and 1% in. narrower 
than the distance between the standards, and nail a 


3{-in. strip on each edge of it, letting them project | 


23; in. beyond the end of the board. Nail a narrow 
strip about *, in. thick across one side of this board, 
6 in. from the ends of the projecting strips, for a 
fulcrum, and, placing it on the bottom-board so that 


the points project °; in. under the head-block, nail a | 


thin strip across the bottom-board on each side of 


the fulcrum, to keep it in place. Finally, take a | 


board about 3 feet long, and wide enough to fill the 
space between the standards; bore a %-in. hole, 2 or 


3 in. deep, in each edge, 10 in. from the back end; | 


nail a small rounded strip across the under side 5 
inches in front of the holes, and work down the front 


end for a handle. This lever iscoupled to the stand- | 
ards by slipping pieces of *, iron rod, or bolts with | 
the nuts off, through the holes in the standards and | 


into the holes in the lever. 
Now for business: Screw the bottom-board to a 


work-bench s0 that the front end projects from the | 


edge. Slip on a frame with the left hand, and de- 
press the lever smartly with the right, thus sending 
the awls right through the top-bar, and raising the 


| back end of the lower lever. The levers being wide 
' and stiff. raise and lower the ends of the head-block 
alike. Knots in top and bottom bars should be 
avoided. The machine should be adjusted by blocks 
or screw-heads so that the frames slip on just right, 
and the awls descend just farenough. If preferred, 
the holes may be punched before the frames are put 
together. 

My machine cost only 35 cents, and about two 
hours’ work one morning; and before noon it saved 
me two or three days’ work over the old way. At 
first I did not notch the awls, depending on the grip 
| of the blocks to hold them; but the first time the 
| head-block was raised, two or three awls stuck fast 
| in the top-bar. 1 then notched them, as I have di- 
| rected, and have punched about 1500 frames without 
any trouble. F. B. CHAPMAN. 

Scipioville, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1881. 
| Your ability to devise ways and means for 
_making tools cheaply is considerable, friend 
'C.; but I fear most of our friends will find 
ita pretty good day’s work to make such a 
| machine, even if the materials do not cost 
more than you say. We first pierced our 
bars with a similar machine, to be worked 
by foot power, but we broke so many awls 
we afterward made a gang of drills to do the 
work. We did not draw the temper, as you 
| suggest, and I think Jikely this would make 
quite a difference. With the gang of drills 





| we can pierce several bars at once, and hard 
or knotty places make no difference. 


> _ 660 <= 
RASPBERRIES FOR BEES. 


if? MAILED you this morning a few clusters of 
blossoms from a seedling raspberry that we 
have.. For bee-keepers it far surpasses the 
Cuthbert, as it gives two crops each year. If very 
| dry, the last crop is not very large, but is of excel- 
lent flavor, and, no matter how dry, the bushes are 
| loaded twice each yeur with clusters of blossoms 
| that will keep the bees busy. We are now in the 
most protracted drought we ever experienced, yet 
our bees are working away on them as merrily as 
though it were June. You will see by clusters sent 
| you how bushes are loaded, and I did not pick out 
| the largest by any means, but took them just as 
they came. The berry will not average quite as 
large as the Cuthbert; drops from the bunch easier, 
and is so soft as to be unfit for a market berry, but 
for home use can not be surpassed, with us at least: 
and as you get two crops per year, I think it will 
pay better, especially for those who want them for 
pasturage for bees, than any other berry we know 
of. We have not the time nor inclination to intro- 
duce the berry and make money out of it, so I will 
make this offer: If you or any of your subscribers 
want any of the plants to try, I will send you some 
at but little above what it will cost for postage, moss, 
| and oiled paper. Postage on a good strong plant 
| will not vary much from 1'4¢c. Now, do you think it 
will be too much to ask 2c each by mail, postpaid, or 
100 by express for $1.00? If you do, I will try to fur- 
nish for a little less. F. L. WRIGHT. 
Plainfield, Mich. 
The samples sent seem very full of blos- 
soms,and fruitin different stages; and it 
/ would almost seem as if it were June to 


H 


look at them. I have often heard of ever- 


bearing raspberries, but had the impression 
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that they were never much of a success 
practically. I know there are wild raspber- 
ries in Michigan that bear crops in the fall, 
tor 1 have seen them; but Ido not feel so 
sure the same plants would boar two crops 
further south. How is it, ye small-fruit 
men? I should think your price was cer- 
tainly low enough, friend W. 


TT po il 
GRAPE SUGAR FOR WINTER FOOD. 


FRLEND MCCORD’S EXPERIENCE, 


spring of my experiments in feeding grape and 

cane sugar mixed, for winter. I intended to 
report in the spring, but perhaps it is better that T 
have delayed it until now, as it has allowed me time 
to cool down a little. Now is the time to think 
about feeding for winter, and finding the losses so 
so heavy everywhere and under almost all circum- 
stances, I searcely knew what to say, but I suppose 
nearly all bee-keepers, like myself, except beginners, 
have their own way in all their manipulations, and 
think it the best. [have my own way, which ap- 
pears to suit my limited ideas; my own kinds of 
feeders for fall and spring, which I prefer to any 
others, and they cost me nothing. My ®wn queen- 
shipping cages, which T am content to use exclus- 
ively; my own method of hiving without cutting 
limbs off, and my own way of wintering, with the 
very best results. I use none but the L. hive, Root 
chaff hive, and the Langstroth and McCord Twin 
chaff hive, and standard size L. frames, and never 
lost a colony until last winter, and then I lost 25, out 
of 60, and it was the first time I ever fed grape sugar 
in the fall. I fed the following mixture to every 
hive I lost, except two, and one of them, the strong- 
est colony I had, starved, and the other one I at- 
tempted to winter with the second story on; but 
after consuming all init they starved and froze in 
attempting to reach the stores below, which were 
abundant; but the weather being extremely cold, 
and so much space upward, the heat rose to the top 
as fast as generated, and tbey all died, clustered to- 
gether almost within reach of plenty. 

But, to the feed: I took 4 1bs. white coffee sugar 
and 1 quart water, 4 lbs. of grape sugar, and one 
pint water, mixed and heated both separately, to a 
syrup, then mixed in the proportion of two quarts 
grape to one quart cane syrup, and fed in my pans 
as usual. I believe it would dovery well, if the bees 
could fly every week or two at furthest; but such 
winters we do not often have, and therefore I am 
satisfied that any mixture containing grape sugar 
in any proportion is very unsafe for winter feeding. 
There is 80 much starch body in the grape sugar 
that must be discharged often as fveces, while a 
much larger proportion of cane sugar will evapo- 
rate through the body of the bee, as insensible per- 
spiration, which enables the bee to retain its faeces 
through a long hard winter, without haviog what 
some call dysentery. Last winter put grape sugar 
to a very severe test; it hardened in the cells, and I 
lost every colony that I fed it to, and most of them 
left their hives and combs in a fearfully filthy con- 
dition; but by scraping and washing, I restored 
them toa pretty good condition. I believe, had I 
not feed any grape sugar, some of the weakest col- 
onies would have gone under (but pot so many), for 
Some were not strong enough in the fall to survive 


1 PROMISED last fall to give vou the result inthe 
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such a winter as lust. I saved one queen and small 
remnant of her colony, that were literally plastered 
and daubed all over and stuck fast, by dumping 
or scraping them into a pan of warm water, and 
stirring them with a stick until washed clean, then 
drying them on a board by the stove, and returning 
them to a warm clean hive and fresh clean combs. 
Oxford, O. Sept., 1881. D. A. McCorp. 
siecle igi <i aritinianl 
CAPABILITIES OF BEES. 


say that what-a colony of bees are capable of 

doing under favorable conditions is no cri- 
terion of what we may expect many colonies to ay- 
erage. It is not a large yield of surplus honey from 
one or two or three colonies that constitutes a sea- 
son’s success, but a good average yield from the 
whole apiary. From 1871 to 1875 inclusive,we had 
good seasons for surplus-honey gathering. Bass- 


FD oy th entering upon this subject, I wish to 
‘al 


_wood yielded bountifully every year, and while our 


average yield was large, I will detail a few excep- 
tional cases, exemplifying the wonderful * capabili- 
ties of bees”’ under conditions, all of which we hard- 
ly understand. : 

During the basswood flow in July, 1872, | hived an 
ordinary prime swarm on to 10 Langstroth combs. 
Five or six days after being hived, I extracted the 
brood-chamber clean, and took out about 50 lbs. of 
honey. At precisely the same time the next day, I 
emptied it clean sgain and got 30 Ibs. of a fair quali- 
ty of unripe honey. 

When Mc. Hosmer, of Minnesota, reported 53 Ibs. 
in one day, I had reason to believe it; but when one 
of our gushing bee-keepers came right out after- 
ward with 60 lbs., I th ought it looked slightly “‘fishy.”’ 

I have extracted 12 Ibs. per day from buckwheat 
alone. I had one colony of black bees in 1873 that 
gave me 410 lbs. surplus honey, 48 of which was 
comb, all the rest extracted, of good quality. Dur- 
ing 1871 I had one colony of bees give me 160 Ibs. of 
surplus comb, and come outside and build comb 
and fill it with honey under the bottom-board,which 
stood high from the ground. 

In the spring of 1873 or’74 | bought 2 colonies of a 
neighbor, in 9-frame L. hives, for $20.00, and I sold 
the surplus that they gathered within a space of two 
weeks (during basswood bloom) for $120.10. It is 
just to say that the honey was all extracted, and bot- 
tled and sold at fancy prices some of it averaging 
as high as 32c per lb. All the colonies referred to 
were black, and none were aided by others. 

But, a few big hills don’t make a world, nor do 
these unaccountable yields of a few exceptional 
colonies make a fortune for their owner. They 
make food for thought and study. Other stocks, 
standing by their side, gave little or no surplus. 
Still others, full of bees, andin every way equal to 
the first-named, as far as the master could deter- 
mine, gave only one-fourth or one-half the surplus. 
These differences, during the same flow, can be ac- 
counted for only by constitutional differences in the 
make-up of the individuals of the colony. Whether 
we can see these differences or not, we can plainly see 
and realize the results; and all we have todo is to en- 
courage it, by breeding from those stocks that pos- 
sess it. I may say that I know that such a course 
proves satisfactory. Remember, these results were 
all given us by a race of bees entirely neglected by the 
handof science. That the black bee possesses many 
valuable points of superiority over any other race, 
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itis folly todeny. If any one hive possessed all the 


merits, all would have adopted it long ago; if either | 
the black or yellow race of bees had beenin every | 


way superior to the other, there never would have 
been long and earnest controversies regarding 
which is the better one to adopt. When two things 
each possess a complicated mixture of the good and 
bad, then it is that extended experience is needed to 
wisely say which, all things considered, is the better 
of the two. 

But there is scarcely a vegetable or animal now 
under the control of man, that he has heen satisfied 


tousein the form or possession of qualities as he | 


adopted it. ‘** Better and better ’’ has been the cry, 
and better and better have we made it. 

Let the history of allithe improvements of the past 
be repeated in the future by the progressive bee- 


keepers of America till ‘* Apis Americana” shall be | 


eagerly sought for by all the bee-keeping world as 
the best. JAMES HEDDON, 
Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 15, 1881. 
A FEW ITEMS. 
QUEENS WHOSE DAUGHTERS ALL PRODUCE THREE- 


BANDED BEES, 


(XN page 44 of September GLEANINGS, W. Z. 
| ¥ Hutehinson asks Doolittle a question about 


those queens whose brood will produce queens | 


that will produce all three-banded workers, whether 
said queens mate with black or Italian drones. As 
a reply, I would refer friend H. to page 132 of vol. 2 
of GLEANINGS, where I write of » queen I had of A. 
I. Rvot: “I have raised 60 queens the past season, 
und each one is a duplicate of its mother, and not 


one of them produces a black bee, with thousands | 


of black and hybrid drones around.” Again, on page 
0, vol. 3, GLEANINGS, I wrote: * The first Italian 


queen I ever saw was introduced some time in July, | 
and did not raise a drone that season; neither was | 


there an Italian drone within 12 miles of her; yet 
none of her daughters ever produced a black bee. 
There were hundreds of queens raised from her 


during 3 years, yet none of them ever produced a | 


black bee.’ Also, if I am correct, Mr. Langstroth 
und E. Gallup both had queens known to have mated 
black drones, which never produced any thing but 
three-banded bees. Now, friend H., these are facts; 
but how it is, I do not know. I claim the Italian bee 
is only a “thoroughbred,” and not a fixed race of 
bees. It is said that a cross of the black bee with 
the Egyptian, will, in three generations, produce a 
bee which no man can tell from the best Italian. If 
this is so, it is probably the starting point of our 
Italians; but why such breeding can so thoroughly 
fix the bands, that a queen mating with a common 
drone will not show such mating in her working 
progeny, is more than I can tell, but know such to 
be a fact. 

A friend receiving a queen from me which chanced 
to have a few 4-banded workers sent with her, 
claimed, after reading friend H.’s article, that if all 
the bees produced by said queen were not 4-banded, 
she must have mated a hybrid or a black drone, and 
really talked damages if she did not do it. Now, 
this argument will not hold good; for some of those 
queens reared from the first Italian queen I ever 
saw, produced 4-banded bees, and certainly these 


queens must have mated black drones. The matter | 


| of bands is not so great as the honey-produciny 
qualities of bees; and if our breeders would pay 
more attention to this, the world would be better for 
it. 

BROOD BY CHRISTMAS. 

On page 428, September GLEANINGS, I see Our 
lengthy friend tells us that, on the first of January, 
he took 8 colonies from different parts of the cellar, 
and that every one of thes’ had “‘two and three frames 
of sealed brood, and young bees hatching.’ I turn 
back to page I of vol. 5, of GLEANINGS, and there I 
find that A. L. Root did not believe that bees com- 
meneed to rear brood as early as Christmas, al- 
though Mr.Quinby told us they did,and Doolittle,after 
, several experiments, proved Quinby correct, and so 
wrote. Now, here comes a man who writes his first 
article for publication, and in it tells us of brood- 
rearing commencing at least two weeks earlier 
| than Christmas, and A. I. Root passes it without 

comment. This man also says, that thegreater part 

of that written by our old writers “does not umount 
' to the paper it is written on,” as regards wintering 
, bees, and still Novice makes no comments on that, 

unless it is to say, ‘May the Lord bless you.” I 

think,when a man casts a shadow on such menas L. 

L. Langstroth, L.C. Root, Prof. book, and hosts of 

others, and says that what they write is **bosh and 

trash,” it would be well to chide him a littie, even if 
he docs come from the A BC class. 


TAKING SECTIONS FROM BEES. 

On page 438, September GLEANINGs, I tind these 
words: **How do you get your sections of honey 
without having the cappings gnawed by bees filling 
| themselves?” and the editor says he don’t know, 
“unless you open the hive very quickly and scram- 
ble for the filled sections before the bees get the cells 
open.” This gnawing of the capping in the fall of 
| the year, orat any time when there is a scarcity of 
| honey, when taking off comb honey, used to be a 
great annoyance to me, and * scramble ”’ as lively as 
I could, if there was much on the hive, the bees 
| would always make the combs look bad by punctur- 
| ing the cappings to fill themselves with honey. Of 
late, however, I have taken off the board that closes 
up the outside sections, and blown smoke in the 
| holes which the bees always leave in the corners of 
| the sections for a passage way for themselves. Blow 
| in considerable smoke, and as soon as the bees have 
| mostly run off the first sections, remove them, and 
| you will find that scarcely a bee remained on the 
| second tier; blow in more smoke at the top holes of 
‘these also, and then take them. Then serve the 
| next the same, and so on till all are off, and you will 
| find that the bees willrun down before filling them- 
| selves at all. As the smoke comes from above and 
through their passage ways, their first instinct is to 
scamper below, and down they go, leaving the honey 
clear. But you must be spry, for if you linger till 
they come back, they will then fill themselves in 
| spite of your smoke. With hybrid or black bees, | 
have taken off 30 to 40 lbs. with scarcely a bee on 
the sections, in this way; butthe Italians don't drive 
as well, neither will they gnaw the combs as bad. 
However, the Italians can be mostly driven in the 
same way. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1881. 

I am well aware that we often have queens 
whose daughters produce no black bees, but 
I do not know that I ever owned one whose 
daughters produced no two-banded or hy- 
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brid bees, though I have often thought of 
the eases friend D. mentions. 


business! Why, we could sell every queen 


for tested, without even trying them ; for if | 


the workers are all three-banded, we all rest 
satisfied. No wonder friend Ilutchinson 
asks how, then, shall we know which are 
pure ? 
hut quite a number of the brothers declare 
the bees in Italy have a taint of black blood: 
and if this is the case, we shall have to give 
it up, sure. So far as [ am concerned, I 
should not care for the yellow bands at all, 
if the bees were gentle and good honey- 
gatherers. J want them yellow-banded 
when I buy them to sell, because our custo- 
mers would hardly be pleased with them 
otherwise, and I do not know butthe yellow 
hands are the best test we have, as yet, of 
purity. - 

Aren’t you a little hasty in yourcriticisms, 
friend 1).? 
tonished to hear I had ever said I did not 
believe bees commenced to rear brood be- 
fore Christmas. Here is all I find on page 
14, vol. 5:— 

Doolittle thinks a good colony will commence rear- 
ing brood by Christmas, but Hill puts it at Febru- 
ary. We are inclined to agree with the latter, al- 
though winters like last, they may rear brood near- 
ly all winter. 


I did not comment on the statement of our 


new friend, because I did not think it. 


strange or wonderful. In my greenhouse 


experiments I proved clearly that bees could | 


be made to rear brood during any month in 
the year. With the new Holy-Lands and 
Cyprians, the problem seems to be to ne. 
vent them rearing brood, even one weck in 
the year. Neither did I understand 


tions on our old standard writers. I thought 
he would probably get some of his youthful 
enthusiasm toned down a little, and hence 
the chiding of my closing sentence. 


Ladies’ Department. 














“K7 OU knowl told you I was a novice —just be- 
nu gan with one swarm, and am 66 years old; 


rather old for a beginner. Well, I have to- 


day five hives full of bees; three natural swarms. | 
| feel rather proud of my success, and ver) thankful. | 


My bees would not work in the sections, but filled 


the frames full below. Some of the new foundation | 


was filled with pure honey, so heavy I had to use 
both hands to handle it. 
Will bees fill sections just as well if placed below? 


| find it hard work, and very troublesome, to lift off | 


the sections above, and the bees pour over so, and 
xet so mad, Mrs. JAMES Morrow. 

Vermillion, D. 'T., Aug. 22, 1881. 

If your bees prefer to work in the lower 
story, and you prefer to get the honey out of 
the lower story, by all means use side-storing 
boxes, my friend. When you speak of the 
bees pouring over so, it makes me think you 
have been trying to work without a smoker, 
or that you tried to take away honey when 
they were gathering none. When honey is 


What a prize | 
such a queen would be for the dollar-queen | 


I might say, rely on imported stock ; | 


I confess I felt somewhat as- | 


our , 
young friend to mean to cast any reflec- | 


RS 

_ being gathered I use no smoker, and they 
don’t pour out either. May be you have got 
hybrids withal. 


I will give youa few notes on my success as a bee- 
keeper. I went into winter-quarters with two strong 
colonies of Italians in Langstroth hives. Kept them 
in the cellar about six weeks, or until the middle of 
December, then put them on their summer stands, 
and they came out all right in the spring. I have 
increased to 10 colonies, and have taken about 250 
ibs. of as nice honey as you ever saw; will extract 
again next week. The cleome, or Rocky-Mountain 

| plant, is still yielding « good supply of honey. 
There are acres and acres vi it in this county. Will 
you take me into your A BC class? 

Mrs. A, L. PEABODY. 

Denver, Col., Sept. 6, 1881, 

Most gladly, my friend; and as our 
Ladies’ Department does not seem very full 
of late, we are especially glad to give vou a 
hearty welcome. Weare very glad to hear 
from our old friend, the Rocky-Mountain 
bee-plant, in its native soil. I should think 
it a rare treat to see acres of it. [t must be 
a beautiful sight, judging from our Spider- 
plant field, 


COLORADO. 

You may have heard from this section of Colora- 
| do, although I think not, as no one in the valley bas 
bees. 

The altitude here is 7500 feet above sea level. 
There is bloom here for feed from six to seven 
months in the year. Red clover grows here wild. 
Catnip, peas, and buckwheat, can be cultivated here, 
and the Rocky-Mountain bee-plant grows, acres and 
acres of it, wild. Some wild buckwheat grows here 
late in the fall, that is so sweet you can smell honey 
from it. There is a great amount of wild strawber- 
ries grow here. Mustard and artichokes and sun- 
flowers will grow here wild: forget-me-nots are 
plenty in carly summer, and all summer long there 
are lots of wild flowers, mostly yellow and white. 

We live four miles from the’ mountains, on a large 
brook; there are no trees down here, but they 
can be planted with success; that is, any kind that 
are adapted to the climate. 

We have nice gardens here, and are commencing 
to raise small fruit; and next year will try early 
corn for green corn. We farm a whole section, and 
so you can judge we need nothing for exercise or 
employment, unless it pays back pretty well for 
every hour of care. 

We have received, and been reading your ABC 
book, and feel very much interested, and think of 
’ trying two or three colonies by way of experiment- 
ing. 

Please tell us if you think al! things favorable. 

Do you think ita favorable business for women, 
and are they usually as successful as men?. Please 
answer this particularly, and how small a capital 
| can any one possibly start on. ‘ 

Mrs. FRANK 8. ROFF. 
Rosita, Custer Co., Col., Sept. 12, 1881. 


I can not see any mary, ters from your 
| description, my friend, but, on the contrary, 
the picture you draw makes one feelas if he 
would really like to live there, even if you 

are a trifle “away up high.” Let us hear 
| from you further after you get started. Our 
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back Nos. and vols. will answer about the 
business being adapted for women, and your 
capital may be anywhere from one hive of 
bees up; better small, perhaps, than other- 
wise. 

juteni epartment. 





AM a little girl 12 years old. My pa keeps bees; 
it we went into winter-quarters last fall with 9 
stands of bees. We came out this spring with 
7—2 weak ones and 5 strong, and the 2 weak ones 
died, The 5 strong ones swarmed 15 times. My pa 
gave me a swarm last summer, and he bought a yel- 
low queen from you and put it in with my black 
bees, and she stayed in only 4% days, and she led off 
with a swarm of bees, and I have two stands of bees 
now. Weuse the Simplicity hive. Our neighbor, 
Mr. John Farren, had 16 stands of bees last fall, and 
came out this spring with 4 stands. 

My pa takes GLEANINGS; we could not do without 
it. He getssome very good ideas outofit. Llike 
to read it. Pa has one of your smokers. I attend 
Sunday-school. JULIA BANNON. 

Well, that is a first-rate letter, Julia; but 
we have puzzled our brains in vain to tell 
where to send the book, for you see you 
haven’t told where you live, at all. ‘he 
postmark on the envelope has a little resem- 
blance to Pennsylvania, and the girls were 
going into a long hunt to find you, until I 
stopped them. Now, when yousee this, you 
will take a postal card, won’t you,and tell 
us real plainly what town, county, and 
State, you live in? I am glad the yellow 
queen did not go off—aren’t you? Are her 
bees yellow now too ? 


In 1879, my pa bought one colony of bees in the 
old-fashioned box hive; they swarmed three times, 
and pa, not knowing any better, smoked two of 
them with sulphur, and took out the honey and bur- 
ied the bees. Pa put the other two in the corn-crib, 
and wintered them all right. We stayed home all 
the next summer, and watched them, and they never 
swarmed, and we were quite provoked; so pa said 
there must be some different way of managing bees 
than that. In the fall he bought 12 more colonies at 
$4.00 each, then making 14 in all; he transferred two 
of them, and put them into hives 19 inches long, 15 
inches deep, and 12% inches wide. We put them in 
a good warm stable on the north side of the barn. 
About the first of January, pa found three of them 
that needed feeding. We brought them inthe house, 
and found one of them dead; the other two being 
weak, he thought he would put them in the cellar to 
keep them warmer; but the cellar being too damp, 
the comb molded and the bees died. About the first 
of April we put them out on a plank, all close to- 
gether. In a few days there was a heavy snow- 
storm, and when it began to get warmer the bees 
flew out and fellon the snow and died; so pa scat- 
tered straw on the snow for about ten feet out in 
front of the hives, and stopped the holes up with 
straw, so that the bees could not get out; but he 
gave them plenty of air. Last year pa gave a neigh- 
bor one dollar if he would show him how to transfer 
them. This spring,about the first of May, we trans- 
ferred the 11 that were left, and then bee-keeping 
began in earnest. The next day after transferring, 





pa bought two more colonies. By taking from the 
strong ones, and adding to the weak ones, by the 
middle of May they were all quite strong. By keep. 
ing the queen at work, he got them so strong that he 
had to buy 12 Italian queens, and divide them up, 
We have now one Holy-Land, 2 Cyprians, 17 Italians, 
4 hybrids, and 24 blacks. Pa’s share of the bees is 
ten-thirteenths; my brother Clarence’s share is one- 
thirteenth, and my share is two-thirteenths. Px 
makes all of his own hives, and my 9-year-old brother 
und I make the racks and paint the hives. We ex- 
pect to get 1300 lbs. of honey this year. We have got 
1200 lbs. up to date. I have two brothers and two 
sisters; one brother is two weeks old, and the other 
one is nine years old; my youngest sister has blue 
eyes. I would like a picture of your Blue Eyes, and 
give you a picture of my Blue Eyes. I live ina 
country place, and I am 11 years old, and go to Sun- 
day-school and day school. [ read in the fourth 
book, and study arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
and algebra. Pa has been taking GLEANINGS anid 
the A. B. J. for about 3 months, and we like them 
very well. My brother and I are going to Toronto 


| next week with pa, to attend the fair and bee-keep- 


ers’ convention. H,. FRANCIS CooK. 

Atherton, Norfolk Ce., Ont., Sept. 6, 1881. 

Well, I declare, friend Hrancis, I shall 
have a pretty good opinion of you Canadians - 
after a while. You know our boy John is 
from Canada, and here you are, only 11, 
owning a share in an apiary, going to fairs 
and bee conventions, and writing good long 
letters to a bee journal. Now, while I think 
of it, [ want to putina plea for the juveniles 
atour conventions. If any are present they 
are to be allowed to speak, in place of some 
of the men who make such long speeches. 
Lam alittle afraid you have not been tak- 
ing just the right course in wintering; but 
with the bees you have now on hand, you 
will likely find out what is best in the mat- 
ter. The pictures of Blue Eyesareall gone : 
won't the one in the A BC do? I should be 
very glad to see the picture of your ‘* Blue 
Eyes.” 

My father has kept bees 17 years. The first swarm 
he had he found in a hollow tree on the bank of the 
river; he sawed the tree off on both sides of the nest, 
and put a pole into the hole of the log, and tied a 
rope to each end of it, and hung it on the back of 
the wagon, then hauled it home. He left them in 
the log a short time, and then drove them into a 
hive. He has now about 200 swarms from that one. 
In swarming time I watch to see where they alight. 
This summer | got 10 cents for every swarm I saw, 
and earned a gold breastpin, and still have some 
money left. My father don’t use tobacco in any 
form, nor whisky either. EvA AMERY. 

St. Croix Falls, Polk Co., Wis., Sept. 3, 1881. 

Well done for you, friend Eva. So you 
have bought every thing you need —at least 
i suppose so, and have money left. I had 
made up my mind that your father was 4 
good man, before you told that last line, and 
now it seems to me you can thank God for 
having given you so good a father. Pretty 
well done, for the bees that came outof that 
one old tree. 
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[am agirl six years old. I go to school every day, | 
and I have a different lesson every class. Ihave no | 
brothers nor sisters. Allthe other little girls were 
printing letters, so I thought I would print one too, 
[often write letters to my grandma. My pa takes | 
GLEANINGS, and I like to hear about friend M. and 
his neighbors. My pa got a queen two or three 
weeks ago, and the bees killedit. I am not afraid 
of bees, for I have one hiveof my own. I was a long 
time printing this. I go to Sunday-school. My 
grandfather at Mt. Carroll, Ill, has one hundred 
stands of bees. ADA BERYL DARRAH. 

Chenoa, McLean Co., LIl., Sept. 10, 1881. 


Well, I don’t wonder you were a long time 
printing your letter, my ‘little friend,’ for 
it is done very nicely indeed for a little girl 
only six years old. What do you think of. 
Mr. Merrybanks this month? Don’t you 
think you would have laughed too, if you 
had been there when he tipped over back- 
ward on the buggy seat ? 

Lam agirl nine years old, and like to read your 
GLEANINGS ever 80 much. Mother has not any bees 
now; she thought they were dead, and brought 
them into the sitting-room, and fixed a feeder on 
top, and in the night she heard an awful buzzing; 
they were swarming, out in the siiting-room, and | 
she shut the bedroom door, for she thought they | 
would swarm us out too. They got out of a little 
hole in the feeder. Mother says she wants to get 
some more. She promised me a swarm,and her 
bees died, and she did not have any to give me. 

ADDIE E. OSBORN. 

Brimfield, Ind., May 17, 1881. 

Well, now, that was sad, was it not, Ad- 
die? Tell your mother, when she under- 
takes to fasten bees in or out of a hive, she 
will have to look sharp. A good many of us 
have ** come to grief ’’ when we thought a bee 
could not get out nor in. I hope both you | 
and your mother will have better success 
next time. 


This is the first letter I have ever written, though 
lam thirteen years old. I have three sisters and 
one brother. Father has kept bees for thirteen | 
years, and the most that he ever owned at a time 
was 17 colonies. Last fall he had 5, but lost 2 last 
winter. Sometimes they sting him, but he don’t | 
mind that much, for he likes bees, and calls them | 
‘little pets.’’ Sometimes they swarm when he is 
not at home; then we haveto hivethem. One time, 
when father and mother had gone to town, they 
came out, and we children had to hive them; and | 
when pa came home they came out and went back 
into the old hive. This is the fourth year that father 
has taken GLEANINGS. FLORENCE G. PECK, 

Jackson, Mi: 4., May 20, 1881. 

Very good, Florence. So your father has 
kept bees just as many years as you are old. 
You must not be discouraged, even if the 
‘bees *‘ you children” hived did not stay; 
they often ‘‘ don’t stay,” even for old hands | 
at the business. 


Lama boy l4 years old. I have 8 hives of bees; 
they are all in box hives; I hada good many young | 
swarms get away from me this year. I live at an | 
old steamboat landing called Newport, on the Trini- 
ty River; the nearest town is Kiverside, on the I. & 
G.N. R. R., which is my postoffice. This is a good 





| she wishes to write she prints. 


country for honey. I have never known bees to fail 
to make plenty. My bees are all common. I have 
taken as much as 35 Ibs. of comb honey at one time 
out of a single hive. The bees get a good deal of 
honey from the willow-trees on the banks of the 
river. I want to get me some good hives for my 
bees next year. I wish you would please tell me the 
best hive for comb honey. Itake GLEANINGS, and I 
like to read it very much. Ihave four brothers and 
one sister. I am the youngest boy. My father is 
dead; he died when I was 4 years old. I like bees 


‘very much. Bees always winter well here. Last 


winter was the worst I ever saw. I never lost a 
hive. I don’t put my bees in any house. I just 
leave them out in the yard. JEFF. D. WERNER. 
Riverside, Walker Co., Tex., Sept. 14, 1881. 
Pretty good, friend Jeff. Since you speak 
of it, it seems to me 7 would like very well 
to live where bees would «/iways winter. | 


really do not know that I can tell you what 


hive is best for comb honey, but I rather 
think the chaff hive has given as many good 
reports as any, in the hands of all kinds of 
people. The orders for them now are larger 


| than they have ever been before. I rather 


think we shall ** just leave’ our bees ** out in 
the yard ” too, this winter. 
LETTER FROM A SIX-YEAR-OLD LITTLE GIRL. 

SEND ME A TOY PIANO. I HAVE A SWARM 
OF BEES. THEY MADE ONE BOX OF HONEY, 
AND HAVE NEARLY MADE ANOTHER. I AM 
SIX YEARS OLD. MY NAMEIS 

EMILY MOSELY. 

Mr. Root:—My little girl has written to you to 
send her a toy piano. She has never been taught to 
write or toread. I taught her her A BC’s, and she 
has taught herself to read in easy lessons; and when 
E. J. MOSELY. 
Oyster Creek, Texas, August 9, 1881. 


Well, now, Emily, that is first rate. The 


letter is plain, and to the point; and the 


way in which you tell a great deal in a very 


| few words, would make a good lesson for a 


great many of us who are five or ten times 
as old as you are. I guess you must havea 
pretty good father or mother— may be both. 
Itave I guessed rightly? 


lam a little boy 10 years old, and go to school. I 
have got one hive of bees. My stepfather, G. Phil- 


| lips, has 2 colonies. He told me if I wanted to save 
| all of my pennies I could buy me a hive of bees, so I 


went and picked strawberries, and got money, and 
sent to Dan White, of New London, Ohio, for a nu- 
cleus. The bees did not come, so I got discouraged ; 
told my stepfather my money was lost; he said no, 
and told me that I could have one of his, and he 
would take my chances. The money came back all 
right, and Lown the best colony of hybrid bees in 
this town. They sting hard, though. I would rath- 


| er it would be you to handle them than me. My 


stepfather takes charge of them for me. I shall 
soon learn, I hope. He takes GLEANINGS, which he 
is very fond of. Ma calls him her bee-man, he is so 
fond of bees. I send you some fireweed seed, buds, 
and leaves, mentioned in some back number of 
GLEANINGS. There is one acre or more growing 
near our house. It is roaring with bees from morn- 
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ing till night, and the seeds are flying like a swarm 
of bees past our door as I write this letter. The 
honey is nice, but not as good as basswood. The for- 
est is full of basswood here, and a good place for 
bees; only 5 colonies near here for several miles 
that we know of. JOSEPH MONICA. 

Romeo, Marathon Co., Wis., Aug. 28, 1881. 

Well done, friend Joseph. It speaks well 
for you that you are on such good terms 
with your stepfather ; and if you can handle 
those hybrids, you will probably have no 
trouble when you get to the pure Italians. I 
am glad, also, to see one of your age so ob- 
servant. Make the mostof that field of fire- 
weed, and don’t be hasty in condemning 
those to whom you send orders. We could 
have told you that you money was perfectly 
safe with our old friend Dan White. 





MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON TO THE JUVENILES. 

I’ve just finished reading the Juvenile Depart- 
ment, and am pleased that so many boys and girls 
are interested in bees. I had so much talking to do 
in August, that I could not write to you for the Sep- 
tember GLEANINGS. I was in Vermont, visiting a 
brother who had been a missionary in Turkey for 27 
years, and who came back to this country on ac- 
count of poor health. As he was not a bee-keeper, 
he did not know much about the bees there, and re- 
marked that the honey they bought in Turkey was 
not as white and nice as that seen in America. Do 
you not think the Turkish bees are as neat as ours? 
They are striped, and are probably Italians; but 
then they have such funny houses to live in, that I 
suppose that has something to do with their honey 
not being any whiter. 

If you would ride up to some of these Turkish vil- 
lages, you would think it was a field of potato pits; 
but if you entered one of these houses that are con- 
structed underground, you would find a great large 
place that had been built many hundred years, and 
a queer family living there, consisting of donkeys, 
cattle, sheep, and fowls, and I almost forgot to say, 
men, women, and children. They build under 
ground to keep warm, as there is little wood in that 
country. There is plenty of coal, but none of the 
mines have ever been worked, for the government 
does not mind its own business, but meddles and 
prevents people from working, just as it did when 
the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilding. 

The people must have a fire to cook, so in warm 
weather they take the manure that the cattle have 
made, and the women roll up their loose trowsers, 
and work it up with their feet, and make it into 
cakes, drying them in the sun. They fence off one 
corner in their underground houses with a light 
railing for the people, and sink a big jar down in 
the floor, to burn these cakes in. At night in win- 
ter, when the fire is burned down low, they cover 
up the top, and lie with their feet on it to keep 
warm; and when the fire is out, they let their legs 
hang down in the warm jar. 

The bee-hives are made out of manure, by work- 
ing it up and forming cylinders, which are dried in 
the sun, and have a few cross-sticks in them. They 
have to be kept out of the rain, for if they get wet, 





the poor bees would be in a sad plight. Do you 
wonder, now, why the honey is not as nice as ours? 


Mrs. L. HARRISON. | 
Peoria, IL, Sept. 9, 1881. 


dhe “Srowlery.” 


This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ‘* talk 

ght out.’’ Asa rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 














\\ S$ for me renewing iny subscription, I don't 
“\\ think I will, my time having expired. While 

I have been reading GLEANINGS it struck me 
a good many times that you wrote one thing and 
practiced another, especially in one case; that in re- 
gard to my boys. They wrote to you for advice as 
to what they would require. They had saved their 
spending money, and had taken a notion to bees. 
They wrote they had never kept bees. Then was 
the time you should have dropped a postal, saying 
they would be risky property, unless in the hands of 
anexpert. I tried as you wrote, to give them some 
brood; all had box hives. One man in Philadelphia 
I saw, said he would not open his hives to take a 
frame of brood out for $10.00 at that time of year, 
as it would be almost sure death to them. 

I got a pipe and tobacco last week; first time I ev- 
er smoked a pipe in my life. I declare if it did not 
make me sick a good deal more thay bees. The boys 
had a good hearty laugi. I said it was the first time, 
and would be last. Willie says, ** Now, father, for a 
smoker from Koot; it will be all we shall ever get 
from him.”’ I said no. I did not think I was entitled 
to one, as I was not an old smoker. I was afraida 
number might tell stories to get smokers from you, 
and would not return money if they began again; 
but certainly it must have done a deal of good to 
break so many from the evil habit, which I think 
leads to a desire for strong drink in many cases. I 
hope that what my boys saw of me smoking may be 
a lesson to them as long as they live, sufficient to re- 
pay both me and them without getting a free smo- 
ker. JOHN EARNSHAW. 

Germantown, Pa., Aug. 16, 1881. 

Now I must really protest, friend E., 
against some of your strictures. Isit nota 
little unkind and uncharitable to intimate 
that I necessarily had a selfish. motive in 
view, because I did not discourage the boys 
from going into bee culture? If your boys 
went to the store to buy matches, would it 
be the duty of the clerk to discourage the 
purchase, because matches are often danger- 
ous things in the hands of boys? Do all 
boys turn out badly with bees? See the Ju- 
venile Department, and other letters in this 
and other numbers. Have we not every 
month a * Blasted Hopes” department, on 
purpose to have every one fairly warned of 
the risks of bee culture? I do not think I 
either discouraged or encouraged; for with 
my busy cares, I can only treat your boys as 
I do all others, in a general way. About all 
I can do is to hand new comers the sample 
copy and price list, and leave them to draw 
their own deductions.—I can not say I very 
much admire your plan of enforcing good 
morals on your boys, by object lessons, when 
it goes into tobacco, as you did. Notwith- 
standing, I am glad you sent me the money 
for a smoker, and did not claim one for 
breaking off. We are good friends, any 
way, are we not, friend E.? 
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FRIEND HUNT’S ADAMS’ HORSE-POW- 





(SEE MENTION OF IT ON PAGE 405.) 





RECEIVED your postal, asking for a description 
W of my Adams’ horse-power. Now, had you ask- 
= edme fora description of the new minister, or 
of my wife’s last new bonnet, I think I could give it 
you; but that horse-power is a “sticker.’’ Any per- 
son wishing to make one had better get a cut of it. 


It would help more than any thing I can write. | 
However, I will give the few changes I have made in| 


it—I think for the better. 


Instead of a rope, I use a chain made of 44-inch | 


iron. I also place my pulleys, that give the chaina 
half-turn, side by side instead of one above the oth- 
er, as I could not make them work that way. 
rim is worked out 6 inches wide; that is, the upper 
and iower pieces; the center-piece is 44 in. wide, 
which you see leaves a groove for chain 1% in. deep. 
The upper and lower pieces are, or should be, 1'4 in. 
thick, and cente1-piece %. The rim should be bolt- 


The | 


| it may stand out doors ail the time, your 


| Saws and machinery being securely housed, 
| of course. 





























A 


| SUCCESS NOT ALWAYS IN THE NUMBER 
| OF COLONIES, ETC, 


| 
| ¥ 


|OME articles in GLEANINGS from my friend 

Mellen, of Amboy (on the Inlet), are noticeable 

on account of the manner they portray the 
inherent modesty of the man. If friend Mellen 
should tell the readers of GLEANINGS just what he 
has done with bees in the last twenty years, un- 
doubtedly nine out of every ten would class him 
with the author of “ Blessed Bees.”” Keeping, as he 
does, only a few colonies, 25 or 30, he entirely throws 
some of us would-be large producers into the shade, 
With my 100 colonies this year, and 150 last, I would 
dislike to show receipts with him, for I am confident 
be could show more dollars from 22 or 23 colonies 
than I with my 100 or 150. Perhaps, friend Root, you 
could persuade him to give usa partial review of 
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THE ADAMS HORSE-POWER APPLIED TO BEE-HIVE MAKING. 


ed and naiied very securely. On the end of the guys 


that support the rim, put about a foot of chain, so as | 


to raise or lower to suit. Make the wheel not less 
than 15 ft. in diameter; and even this size is hard on 
a horse where you have much to do. The post for 
center is a piece of 4x 4 scantling, with stubs from 
an old axle in each end. The lower one works in an 
old box of a wheel. It is not much of a job to make 
one; but should any of my bee-keeping friends at- 
tempt it and get puzzled, let them drop me a postal 
and I will help them all I can. If this is not a suffi- 
cient description of it, let me know, and I will try 
again. M. H. Hunt. 
Bell Branch, Mich., Aug. 27, 1881. 


With the above we give the original cut 
which first turned friend Hunt’s attention 
that way. You will observe thatthe especial 
feature of it is, that the horse travels inside 
the wheel, while the belt, or chain rather, 
goes in a groove in its circumference. To get 
the horse out, the rim is lifted a little, un- 
hooked, and he steps out just like letting 
down a pair of bars. But little power is 
wasted in friction, because the horse pulls 
right on the chain, as it were, that runs 
your buzz-saw. If the wheel is kept painted, 
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| his career with bees for a number of years back. 

Living only afew miles from him, I have studied 
the man some, and his manner of handling his bees 
more; and I have come to the conclusion, that his 
success can be told in one sentence —keeping his 
bees strong, and doing every thing that needs to be 
done, at the right time. 

And now, friend Root, one word about queens, 
and I will let up. I, with perhaps a thousand others 
of your readers, have been in the habit of buying 
quite a number of queens every year from quite a 
number of different breeders, and have come to the 
conclusion there is as much difference in different 
strains of Italians as there is between Italians and 
| blacks. I have one queen now that, if I bad her 
where I could raise queens from her, and keep them 
pure, I think any bee-keeper would be satisfied with 
them, combining as they do so many good qualities 
with so few bad ones. 

While I have this good queen and some of her 
progeny, I have other queens from other breeders 
that Ido not consider any better than blacks; in- 
deed, not as good as some strains of blacks. 

I have a proposition to make, and then I am done: 
That all the prominent queen-breeders that lay 
claim to having superior strains of Italians, each 
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send one queen to A. I. Root, that he shall put each 
one in a good colony; that next summer he shall re- | 
port through GLEANINGS how they wintered, how 
they ‘*springed,’’ and which he considers the best 
queen, all things considered; and to pay to the win- 
ning queen-owner the price of all the queens sent 
him, provided no sender shall send an imported 
queen, or shall charge more than $2.00 for his queen. 
Now, Mr. Root, I have not proposed any thing I am 
not willing to enter into myself, although I do not 
make a claim to being a prominent queen-breeder. 
Lee Center, LiL, Aug. 12, 1881. J. L. Gray. 





BEE CULTURE. Oct. 





T handle the bees and pocket the money; 
She helps all she can, and we both eat the honey. 


We began in May, 1879, with a single colony, which 
was a present from her father. It swarmed twice, 
and the three gave us about 75 lbs. box honey. We 
wintered them all and got from them last season six 
natural swarms and 225 lbs. of box and section hon- 
ey. We wintered seven without losing any, and 
have this season had eleven natural swarms. I do 
not yet know how much honey we shall get this 
season, but probably not a large amount. As you 
know, 1 have just begun to learnmy A BC's. [ 


| never saw an extractor till I made one about two 


I hope our good friend Mellen will excuse | 
us for talking so much behind his back, and 
if he will give us the report his neighbor | 
hints at, we won’t do so any more.—I am 
very much obliged, friend Gray, but I should 
go crazy, sure, if you put any such task as 
that on my shoulders. I would want a year 
or two on some isolated island to do it, and 
then I should not expect to get at more than 
a glimmering of the truth. I am much in- 
clined, too, to think you would get good and 
bad queens from everyone’s stock, and that 
likely one man’s, on the average, would just 
about equal another’s. We are all chang- 
ing about so much all the time, I do not see 
where any great difference can be. Freshly 
imported stock seems to be an advantage; 
but with the poor facilities we have, any of 
us, for isolation, I confess I have but little 
faith in extra strains of bees. Our old red- 
clover queen promised pretty well, but still 
I could never be quite sure her bees did not 
steal their stores. 

a te che 
LETTER FROM FRIEND HARKNESS. 


HOW HE AND HIS WIFE KEEP BEES IN PARTNER- 
SHIP, ETC. 

oT would be a pity to have your waste-paper bas- 
ct ket remain empty the year round because all 
the letters you receive are “ good enough to 
print.’”” Sol am going to write you a long letter, 
knowing that the more I write the more it will be 
worth when you sell it by the pound. 

The ferocious-looking insect pictured at the top of 
this page is supposed to be a queen-bee. I don’t 
know what kind of a one it is, for I never saw any 
thing that looked like it. Perhaps it is the Apis dor- 
sata (that ‘*stamps”’ his feet and shakes off the dew), 
or else the “ big blue bee’”’ that one of your corres- 
pondents inquired about. The line of writing under 
the picture was suggested by reading, in the July 
GLEANINGS, the ** Department for those who forget 
to sign their names.”’ I amvery absent-minded, and 
for fear that I should get into that Department, or, 
rather, that some of my letters would, I thought best 
to print my name on my paper with the copygram. 
I suppose you would say “cheirograph;” but I like 
the name copygram better, as it is so much easier to 
spell. Of course, your word is the purest Greek, 
mine being a sort of hybrid, half Greek, half Eng- 
lish; but as I am used to handling hybrids, I like it 
all the better for that. 

I believe I have never told you much about our 
bees. I say our bees, because they belong to my 
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wife and me in partnership. 


weeks ago, my only guide being the pictures in your 
price list and GLEANINGS. But if we have not tak- 
en out much honey yet, we have had some natural 
swarms that I think are worth reporting. Our 
seven old colonies have each swarmed once, and 
four of them the second time. I weighed those 
seven first swarms very carefully and this is what 
they weighed:— 
WEIGHT OF SWARMS. 


| Heaviest one, - 11 tbs, 
7 re ys 


two, - - 
three, - 
four, - 
tive, 

six, - 41 

seven, - - 45 ad af 

My feeder ad. in GLEANINGS has begun to yield 
fruit, and I have already received and filled orders 
from people in five different States. The first order 
came from J. W. Shaffer, of Corydon, Wayne Co., Ia. 
I feel quite well acquainted with that gentleman, 
for his son Charley has told us, in the July GLEAN- 
INGS, page 325, all about his father's bees and his 
own. 

It is sometimes hard to decipher the names of 
people who order feeders. I wish I had a printed 
copy of your subscription list, to find those names 
in. It would be a great help to those who wish to 
send circulars to live bee-keepers, as it would give 
the addresses of over 4000 of them. But I don't 
know that you could sell enough to pay you for 
printing them. Some time I will tell how we win- 
ter bees here in northern New York without losing 
any; but I have written enough for this time. 

J. W. HARKNESS. 

Keeseville, Essex Co., N. Y., Aug. 15, 1&81. 

—_———_- 
EXPERIENCES IN BEE CULTURE DOWN 
SOUTH. 


Average weight of 1, ... 
- 18% * . operetta 
- 2% 
aes 
~ 985 * 


BY ONE WHO SPEAKS RIGHT OUT. 


“i OME five years ago I commenced bee culture. I 
© knew nothing whatever of bees and their hab- 
F its, except their stinging propensities. A 
friend (?) gave me a colony ina small soap-box; these 
were black bees. Like most beginners I felt that I 
wanted one hundred colonies at least, immediately, 
if not sooner. Soon after giving me the colony of 
blacks the same person proposed selling me a large 
colony of what he termed Italian bees. I bought 
them; they too were in a soap-box, but the colony 
was very strong. I have since learned that this 
colony was the worst class of hybrids, and cross is 
no term to apply to their temper. I have since 
found that this man sells hybrids for pure Italians, 
and sells the pure Italian for albino bees. The lat- 
ter he tells people are a distinct class of bees, much 
finer and better than any other race. I have since 
found that the albino is merely a “sport” from the 
Italian, and, though fair to look on, their qualities 
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as honey-gatherers are far below those of the blacks 
of darker strains of Italian bees. They appear to 
lack toughness too — something on the hot-house- 
plant order. 

In the beginning I was greatly nonplused to know 
when, how, etc., the bees would swarm, but could 
not find any infallible signs in the books that would 
apply to the box hives. Finally I transferred my 
bees to the simplified Langstroth hive, put them on 
stands, and expected just a little “ bigger’’ yield 
than I had read of friend Doolittle getting from 
those *‘ crack”’ colonies of his. Alas for human ex- 
pectations! I did not realize eight pounds of surplus 
honey to the hive. The next yearI felt that I had 
not managed properly the first season, so I bought 
some fine queens; they were dollar queens too, and 
I fortunately got them introduced. Lo and behold! 
that season I got about 30 lbs. to my strongest stocks. 
Well, Iapplied myself the next season, reading the 
bee papers, studying the successful management of 
some, and the reverses of other bee-keepers. Iwould 
pore over the back numbers, reading often till ten 
o'clock at night. My wife would tell me, * Well, 
well, you have gotten the bee fever bad.’”’ The next 
season — that was last year — I took from my best 
colony 127 lbs. of honey in one-pound boxes, and 
which sold for over twenty dollars. That year I was 
trying to rear queens largely also, and, including 
nucleus hives and other larger, I realized over six 
dollars from each. I considered that a big improve- 
ment, especially as the old bee-keepers in the neigh- 
borhood told me that it was a tolerably poor season 
for honey, they thought. 

I felt that the additional extra yield was brought 
about by close study and proper management; by 
doing the right thing at the right time. Close appli- 
cation and common sense, with a determination to 
succeed, finally accomplish wonders in bee-culture. 
A gentleman recently said to me, “Oh! there’s no 
use for the bee papers to tell me those ‘big yarns’ 
about big yields and the millions of dollars in bee- 
keeping. I believe they are lying! Of course, it’s to 
their interest to puff the business.” 

This gentleman was from an adjoining State, and 
had tried five kinds of bee-hives and failed signally 
with all. 1told him of my success; he did not tell me I 
was lying (I stand 6 feet in my stockings, and weigh 
185 pounds — ah!) 

This year, getting an advantageous offer, I sold all 
my bees but a weak nucleus. I built this up toa 
strong colony. Yesterday I weighed surplus in up- 
per story, and found 86 lbs. of honey. This colony 
has all of 40 lbs. in the lower story also. 

Of course, there’s nothing strange about this, sup- 
posing it had been a fine honey season; but it has 
been the poorest experienced in this locality for 
many years. I used fdn., of course. I know some 
extra strong colonies that started in strong with ten 
frames of comb; they haven't 5 lbs. of surplus to- 
day, and haven’t swarmed either. Why is it that 
some have better “luck” in getting surplus honey 
from their bees? I think diligence and close appli- 
cation is the secret — if secret there be. 

T am still wanting to do better — get larger yields. 
Tell friend Doolittle to look out; I shall keep trying 
every year to learn some thing new in the business 
until I can “get as much,” if not just ‘‘a little more,” 
than he has, of surplus honey from one colony. 
That will be a happy day for me. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., August 22, 1881. 





WHAT FRIEND HUNT IS GOING TO DO, 
AND WHAT HE HAS DONE. 

HAVE been thinking some lately of sowing a 
W lot of seeds of different honey-plants, and would 

like your advice as to kinds, amounts, ete., best 
tosow. We have here profuse quantities of white 
clover and wild red raspberries; but basswood is 
not very plenty; buckwheat is quite largely grown 
here too, but there are intervals in the blossoming 
of the above, especially in dry times, when the bees 
can do but little, and it is just such intervals that I 
would like to fill it up by planting various honey- 
plants. 

WHAT HONEY-PLANTS TO SOW. 

There is a railroad less than half a mile from my 
house, and as the land along the track is rich and 
mellow, | have conceived the idea of scattering seeds 
of honey-producing plants along the track, as I 
think they might as well be growing there as the 
useless weeds usually found in such places. What, 
in your judgment, would be best to sow in such lo- 
ealities? Of course, it would have to be something 
vigorous enough to grow without cultivation. 

TWO QUEENS INSTEAD OF ONE, 

I made a nucleus colony last June by putting a 
few frames of brood and bees into a new hive, giv- 
ing them at the same timeasealed queen-cell; a 
week later I found the cell torn down, and a num- 
ber started from their own brood; but their brood 
being from a hybrid queen, I cut them all out and 
gave them another frame of brood from a pure 
queen, containing a sealed queen-cell; a few days 
later, on looking them over, I found this last cell 
open, but could not decide whether it was torn down 
or the queen hatched; so I took another sealed cell, 
of which I had plenty, and laid on top of the frames. 
Three days later, | examined them, setting one 
frame in an empty hive, so as to have more room to 
handle the rest. I found eggs in several of the 
combs, and looked until I found the queen, a nice 
large one, when I prepared to close up the hive, and 
as I was about to replace the frame from the empty 
hive, I accidentally discovered anotuer nice large 
queen on that, and, not wishing to lose “her majes- 
ty,’ Iset it back in the empty hive, adding a few 
frames of sealed brood ftom other hives, and now 
they are two good strong colonies, with queens 
hatched together in the same hive. Isn’t this a 
rather unusual occurrence, or is it common? 

SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT SEED. 

I see by a late number of GLEANINGS that you ran 
short of silverhull buckwheat, and had to send clear 
to Mr. Gregory, and pay $1.75 per bushel, and, I sup- 
pose, freight also. Now, brother Root, was it very 
wicked for me to smile just a little all to myself 
when I remembered writing to you last spring, and 
trying to sell you some, and you offered me only 
$1.00 per bushel, delivered at your place? If you 
get in another such a fix, just drop me a line, and 
perhaps I can help you a little. 

I had 6 swarms last fall, and lost 4 in wintering ; 
have increased to 8, and bought one, so I now have 
9 all in good condition; I lost one or two of them 
just from pure carelessness, in letting the en- 
trances get stopped with ice, and so smothering 
them. E. Hunt. 

Sheridan, Montcalm Co., Mich., Aug 29, 1881. 


At present, friend H., I know of no honey- 
plant that will succeed without cultivation, 
and the best among the cultivated plants is 
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the Simpson. Can’t you get the railroad 
company to let you set out the plants and 
cultivate them ? The early variety I have 
several times spoken of can easily be made 
to fill the gap between fruit-blossoms and 
clover.—We often have the experience with 
queens you mention, and I would much rath- 
er have two queens in a hive than none, and 
so we put in a queen-cell, in all doubtful 
cases.—Thanks for your hint on the buck- 
wheat. The trouble is, that, with our many 
lines of business, I can not remember who 
has made me good offers; and in the case 
you gave, when I made you the offer I prob- 
ably had all the seed it seemed I should be 
able to sell. When a “run” came for it, 
and we were out, your offer was forgotten. 
We now have a book containing the name of 
every thing we deal in, and of whom we buy. 
When some one makes us an offer, we go 
this book. The book is large, and we have 
had trouble already to so arrange it alpha- 
betically that we can turn to the desired ar- 
ticle instantly. I don’t think it was wicked 
at all for you to smile; why did you not 
‘*“smile” right back, on a postal card? 
Se ne 


HONEY-BOARDS vs. CHAFYS CUSHIONS, 
ETC. 
I HAVE not lost a single swarm in the winter for 
four years. First, as soon as the bees are done 
gathering good honey from basswood, I weigh 
or examine all swarms; and if any of them do not 
contain honey enough, I feed them good honey un- 
tilthey do. Next, before cold weather sets in I raise 
up the slats which cover the holes in the honey- 
board, and with a narrow knife-blade remove the 
little bits of comb on top of the frames, being sure 
to remove it from between the frames when there 
is any, thus giving a little passage between all the 
combs where one did not previously exist. Now, 
when they are set in the cellar Il remove the slats 
from the two front holes in the honey-board; place 
the super over them, and then let them alone until 
spring; still, about the middle of winter I raise up 
one end of the super about an inch, and let it re- 
main so for the purpose of giving them more air. I 
put nothing in the super, because I believe the air 
will carry off the moisture from the bees much bet- 
ter than any thing else; neither (and this is what I 
consider an important point in wintering) do I loos- 
en the honey-board after it gets so late that the bees 
can not glue it on again. I would not do it for much 
less than the price of the swarm. I believe that re- 
moving the honey-board, or substitute thereof, al- 
lows too great an escape of the heat from the bees; 
because they want a little upward ventilation, it 
does not follow that they want the roof of their 
house torn off. 

And now a word about honey-boards. If I am not 
badly mistaken, wood is the greatest non-conductor 
of heat of any thing that we can place over our 
bees. I would not exchange a good pine honey- 
board for all the chaff that ever grew in the West. 
Ibelieve that a swarm of bees can be exposed to 
100 much coldinacellar by removing the honey- 
board, and so allowing the heat from the bees to be 
constantly escaping. I use the Langstroth hive. 

NELSON HUBBARD. 

South Strafford, Vt., July, 1881. 

Quite a number of our neighbors winter 





bees in the old-style L. hive, with honey- 
card, right out on their summer stands ; 
and as several small apiaries came through 
with scarcely more than their usual loss, in 
this way, it can not be so very reckless, aft- 
erall. They uncover a few of the holes in 
the honey-board, right over the cluster, and 
that is all. I feel pretty sure that it is a bad 
thing to break the honey-board loose, late in 
the fall, and I am inclined to think this is 
one thing that caused so many to die where 
queens were introduced late in the fall. Sta- 
tistics have shown very decided advantages 
in chaff hives; but I think they might per- 
haps do just as well, if the cushion in the 
upper story were omitted, and a board with 
a few holes in put in its place. This is to be 
done, of course, before cold weather sets in. 
The number of openings, very likely, should 
be governed by the strength of the colony. 
————> 000 ae 
CALIFORNIA. 


Is IT REALLY SO MUCH AHEAD OF US AFTER ALL? 


‘Swf’ I take great pleasure in reading the letters of 

aes the different correspondents, and have some 
good laughs in comparing the different modes of 
wintering, for they are all new to the amateur bee- 
keepers on this coast. 

I think there would be but few going into the bee 
business here had they to build cellars to put their 
bees in, or go to the trouble of packing in chaff, saw- 
dust, old carpet, etc., to save their bees; that is too 
much like work; and to go into winter-quarters 
with fifty or sixty stands of bees, and come out in 
the spring with only one-half, is rather discourag- 
ing. Here we place our hive on the stand, and it re- 
mains there without any protection, summer and 
winter. But we have our setbacks in this country 
as well as you in the East, and perhaps lose as many 
bees on account of drougth as you do from freezing. 
The last few years have been very uncertain; we 
can count only on every other year for a-honey crop. 

In 1879 I had 125 stands; the spring opened finely. 
In February the willow was in bloom, and the bees 
breeding up strong. In March there was a world of 
bloom, and the bees gathering honey in April. I ex- 
tracted from the colonies, and had my bees in good 
shape, and there was a good prospect of a large hon- 
ey crop. The first of May we had a few days of hot 
north-east winds, which blasted all the bloom; the 
bees killed off the drones, and went into winter- 
quarters with but little honey. The consequence 
was, in the spring of 1880 I had only 30 stands alive 
out of 125, and most of my neighbors were in the 
same boat. I know you will say, ‘Why did you not 
feed?”” But we did not all the same, but think we 
will the next time. You would have laughed to see 
your old friend Wilkin traveling around with his 
wagon loaded with bee-hives, hunting for a good lo- 
cation, and he was not the only one that had to 
** boosker.”’ 

I started in the spring of 1880 with 30 weak stands; 
the year proved to be asplendid one. In the fall Ihad 
80 strong stands, and had extracted over nine tons 
of honey. Thatis a pretty good yield from thirty 
stands, so you see what can be done with bees in a 
good year in this country. But this year is almost 
as bad as 1879. There was plenty of bloom, but no 
honey. There are a great many who have not taken 
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a pound of honey from their bees, but almost all the 
old stands have plenty to winter on, and the bees are 
still getting enough outside to live on, so we will not 
be as bad off as in 1879. There was no increase to 
amount to any thing this year. My apiary is situat- 
ed high up in the mountains, and in a good season 
have an abundance of bloom of hundreds of varie- 
ties. 

I forgot to tell you that my bees are black. I will 
try some Italians next spring, and see what the dif- 
ference is,if any. Wilkins is about 12 miles from 
my place. No honey this year. He is buying to 
ship to England. G. W. LECHLER. 

Newhall, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 21, 1881. 


> — 4 
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RAMBLE NO. 7. 








Granville, and to the apiary of Charley Blos- 

som. Mr. B. has about 80 swarms, and runs 
them for comb honey. His bees are in the Lang- 
stroth hive, and are allowed to swarm naturally, 
and two or more swarms are put together in the 
new hive, or they are put in until the hive is over- 
flowing with bees. The sections are put on and are 
filled in aninecredibly short time. Thus a large yield 
of honey is obtained from the new swarms. Our 
friend Charley winters his bees upon their summer 
stands with very good success. Instead of packing 
with chaff, he uses a hive made of 14 lumber. 
The soil upon which they stand is a gravelly loam; 
but little moisture is retained on the surface, and 
the warming influence of the sun is felt more here 
than upon other soils. We think it may have some 
influence during the winter. Another prominent 
bee-keeper of tbis town is Stephen Staples. As he 
has just commenced his study of the habits of the 
honey-bee, and has had good success in raising a 
fine lot of honey, and losing a number of swarms 
during the past winter, he prefers to be classed with 
the A BC's at present. We however predict his suc- 
cess in the future, for he is a most successful far- 
mer, and one of the most renowned fox-hunters in 
all of this section. 

In another portion of Granville we find Stephen 
Carpenter, a man over 70, whose weight is over 300. 
Mr. C, has a fine cellar, and makes it a point to put 
his bees in the heart of it, thus giving them plenty 
of ventilation all around. The heart of his cellar 
did not save his bees, through last winter, as his loss 
was fully one-half. Both of the above Stephens be- 
long to the society of Friends, and we all know what 
good thrifty people they all are. There are several 
others starting apiaries in this town; but all they 
want is just to get honey enough for their own use, 
when we know they are itching for a hundred 
swarms and piles of honey. Another peculiarity 
with some is, that ‘my daughter or my son does the 
fussing with the bees.” 

In the adjoining town of Whitehall are also several 
bee-keepers, and it is a good locality for the storing 
of honey. Raspberries, white clover, and basswood 
are abundant, while upon the marshes around the 
head of Lake Champlain are quantities of button- 
bushes. 

We will visit but one apiary in this town, and hope 
your juvenile class will find some thing in it to en- 
courage them. Willie McLachlin isa boy about 11 
years of age. He had two swarms in the spring, 
and purchased a few more, which, with his new 
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swarms, gave him nine. From these he sold fifty 
dollars’ worth of honey up to the first of August. 
His honey is put upin pound sections; a neat label 
is attached to each one, and his demand at 20 cts. per 
lb. is greater than his supply. One swarm gave bim 
75 lps. Of course, Willie’s father and mother en- 
courage him in all this, and the consequence is, that 
instead of being a noisy street-boy he is a quiet bus- 
iness lad. 

We wish here to call your attention to that bee- 
sting mentioned in Ramble No, 5, June No. I have 
recently seen Mr. Andrews, and can give further de- 
tails. The honey was taken from the hive in the 
fall, and put away for winter use. It was in a large 
box, and as the honey was gradually used out there 
was some drip in the bottom. It was in May, fully 
seven months since the honey had been taken from 
the hive, that his daughter dipped up a spoonful of 
honey from the bottom of the box, and in the act of 
swallowing, the sting alone (there was no bee in the 
honey) caught in her throat, and the poison took ef- 
fect unmistakably, as she was always affected witha 
prickling sensation over the whole body. The doc- 
tor, after removing the sting, examined it under a 
glass, and could see the poison-sac, and the sting had 
a fresh appearance. It was certainly preserved 
in the honey for months. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1881. 


May the Lord bless Willie McLachlin, and 
may his example move more to do likewise ! 
The salvation of our country depends on 
such as he. The streets and crowds of boys 
around our depots are the places where Sa- 
tan is continually training our youth for the 
purpose of replenishing our prisons and re- 
form schools. May the Lord bless thee, 
Willie, and help you to stay right where you 
are, despite the temptations that shall per- 
haps soon tend to lead you away !—I can not 
quite give up about that bee-sting, friend 
M., especially as you say the sting with its 
poison-bag had a fresh appearance. Is it 
possible tor any one to be sure it might not, 
In some unaccountable way, have come right 
from some live bee within a few moments ? 


— iD $6* 
WINTERING. 


ALSO SOME THING IN FAVOR OF OUT-DOOR WIN- 
TERING. 





of bees is to have bees to winter, and plenty 

of them in every hive; good strong colonies, 
completely crowding the brood-chamber in October, 
are the best. These are best obtained by keeping 
each colony in prime condition through the sum- 
mer. If this has not been done, weak ones should 
be doubled up till all are strong. 

The second condition is an abundance of good 
sealed stores, provided as early in the season as pos- 
sible, and kept for winter use. Colonies which are 
used to get box honey will usually have enough in 
the brood-chamber, but those used for extracted 
honey will often be short. Even if we do not ex- 
tract from the brood-chamber (I never do), if they 
have a good queen they will carry the honey nearly 
all above, and give the room in the upper story to 
the queen. Some combs of sealed honey should be 
kept for such colonies. Honey is the natural food 
of bees, and when gathered and sealed up early in 
the season is as good and cheap as any. Give them 
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plenty of it, but not too much, allowing them some 
empty comb on which to cluster. If they have what 
you think is just enough to take them through the 
winter, loan them one more comb containing five or 
six pounds of sealed honey. If they do not need it, 
they will give it back to you in the spring: if they do 
need it, they will pay it back in the summer with in- 
terest. 

New for the figures. I had 50 colonies last fall, 
one-half in a good, dry, well-regulated cellar, and 
the remainder on their summer stands. Of the 50, | 
lost 17, and all but one of these from starvation 
when the winter was nearly over. They had honey 
enough for an ordinary winter, but not for sucha 
severe one. Five pounds more to each hive, 80 lbs, 
to the 16, would have taken them through. At 10 ce. 
per lb., this would have cost $8.00. Thus for $8.00 I 
might have saved 16 colonies, and received from 
them this summer 50 Ibs. apiece, or 800 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey, worth $80.00. It would have paid. 
What a difference it would have made in the reports 
last spring and tbis summe;, if these tens of thou- 
sands of colonies which starved to death had all 
been saved, as they might and should have been! 
Besides, it is not right to rob these little creatures of 
the food they need and so carefully provide. Nor 
does it seem altogether consistent to call them ‘our 
little pets”. and then after getting the surplus they 
afford, to steal or take by force because we are 
stronger than they, the few pounds they need to 
keep them from starvation in winter. But we do it, 
or have done it, not on purpose, but in our careless- 
ness or avarice. Then, after our “* blessed bees ”’ ure 
dead, we fill the papers with lamentations over our 
losses, and perplex our brains trying to discover 
some method of wintering bees without loss. There 
is one thing about which I am resolved, and about 
which every bee-keeper should be resolved, to let no 
more bees die of starvation. 

The third condition of successful wintering is 
some kind of protection from the cold of severe and 
protracted winters. This is not as important as the 
conditions previously mentioned, because, if they 
have been complied with, bees in ordinary winters 
pass through in almost any kind of a hive. Still, it 
is important, as the bees are the better for it any 
winter, and it is really necessary in very severe 
ones. There are two methods I have tried,— one on 
the summer stands, the other in the cellar. On the 
summer stands, protection is needed. In the ten- 
frame Langstroth hive, a chaff cushion should be 
put at each side in place of 3 or 4 honey frames re- 
moved. Over the remaining frames, some sticks 
should be laid, and over all a cloth or piece of carpet 
put. Then a second story should be added, and filled 
with chaff. On this the cap should be put, and the 
hive placed where it will get the winter sunshine at 
least part of the day. For the cellar, the chaff 
cushion are not necessary; yet, as they will be of 
use when the hives are returned to their stands in 
the spring, it is well to put them in. 

Which is the better, to winter on the summer 
stands, or in the cellar? I must confess, that, every 
thing considered, I am not certain which. If our 
winters were all like the last one, the cellar would 
undoubtedly be the better way. But they are not; 
last winter was an exceptional one. There are ad- 
vantages in wintering on the summer stands which 
must not be overlooked. I have a good cellar, and 
have uniformly had good success in wintering in it. 
But some of my neighbors also use the Langstroth 





hive, and leave their bees out without protection, 
and with surplus boxes or supers on, just as in the 
summer. With all my care with spring feeding and 
spreading the combs, these colonies, left without 
care, would year after year be working in surplus 
boxes, or swarming, one or two weeks before mine. 
Nine hives thus wintered in 1879-80, and which 1 
bought in the spring, gave them next summer as 
much surplus honey as the thirty I had wintered in 
the cellar. I am not certain that I can afford to 
keep my bees in the cellar in ordinary winters for 
the advantages to be gained in unusually severe 
ones, especially as the bees I left out last winter, 
with the consumption of a few pounds more honey, 
came through nearly as well as those in the cellar. 
As it is, I will put part into the cellar, and leave 
part on the summer stands. But if 1 had no cellar, 
I would not go to the expense of making one until 
it was fully established that, in the long run, cellar 
wintering is the better way. 

I think that the experience of my neighbors and 
others who have left the surplus boxes on all winter, 
shows that there is some advantage in having a 
dead-air chamber of some extent above the bees in 
winter. This might be covered with chaff. These 
men who left on the upper boxes did not break open 
their hives after the bees had them sealed up for 
winter. I have never seen moldy combs in such 
hives in the spring. But let us all keep our colonies 
strong, and give them plenty of food, and then try 
to ffnd out what we do not know about the best way 
and place to keep them. J. W. WHITE. 

Milroy, Pa., Sept., 1881. 
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AN ABC SCHOLAR IN LOUISIANA. 


CAME through the winter without losing any of 
x my bees; the 22 colonies were strong, and in 
— good fix. All were blacks. I increased up to 
Aug. Ist to 80 colonies—30 natural, and 28 artificial. 
I bought one Italian queen, and a friend gave me an- 
other, from which I have raised 60 young queens, the 
most of which met Italian drones. I made it a rule 
to kill all the black drones I could. I have two nu- 
clei raising queens for the other 20 colonies as fast 
as the queen-cells are 14 days old. I cut them out 
and place one above the frames of the hives I wish 
to put them in, which saves introducing. I hardly 
ever fail. They must be without a queen three days 
at least, or they will destroy them. I have lost a 
good many on their bridal trip, as they are exposed 
to fowls and birds. I will have them all with young 
queens before winter, and another year I will do the 
same with all the hybrids, and then I shall have pure 
stock. I did not aim for honey, as I wished for bees. 
I extracted only 720 lbs. I have as many colonies as 
I can attend to. I am a manager on a sugar planta- 
tion, and my time to devote to bees is limited. When 
I increase to 150 colonies I will devote my entire 
time to them. 

I had two or three strange things happen to my 
bees. One day I found one of my young queens, 4 
months old, balled in the hive. I eaged her 24 hours 
before releasing her, then she was received kindly; 
four days afterward I looked for her, and found five 
queen-cells, when I took it for granted she was dead, 
So on the 14th day I went to cut some of the cells out 
to put into other hives, and I found her alive and do- 
ing her duty. I cut all the cells out. Why did they 
make those cells, and why did she not tear them 
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I had a hive of bees queenless one month. On ex- 
amining, I found one side of a frame laid nearly full 
of eggs--from 2 to 8 eggs in every cell, and not a 
queen nearer than 15 ft. I did think a queen might 
have made a mistake and gone into the wrong hive; 
but why did she lay the eggs in the way she did? I 
have introduced a young queen in the same hive: 
and she is doing well. 

Does the food that the bees give their young 
change their sex, or does a queen lay male and fe- 
male eggs like a fowl? M. A. GARRETT. 

New Iberia, La., Sept. 3, 1881. 


_ Bees sometimes ball their own queen dur- 
ing a season of scarcity, seeming to have 
tried to revenge themselves on their poor 
mother because the forage failed in the 
fields. At such times they often start queen- 
cells. I havesometimes thought it might be 
caused by other hives standing too near— 
the young bees, after some playspell, getting 
in, and, finding a strange queen, commence 
to ball her. You will find in our back num- 
bers, friend G., accounts of stocks that build 
queen-cells right along, where they have a 
laying queen.—Y our last case is simply that 
of a fertile worker, which subject you will 
find fully discussed in the A BC book.— 
Queens lay both kind of eggs, like fowls, 
but they lay drone eggs in drone cells, and 
usually, worker eggs in worker cells. 

i atiliindl 
IS POLLEN AT FAULT? 











HOW SHALL WE FIX OUR BEES FOR WINTER? 


RIEND ROOT :—The ravages of last winter 
ik have caused a multitude of views to be ex- 
pressed as to the real cause of the general 
mortality. I would say, in regard to them, as Dr. 
John Cumming once said in regard to the many ex- 
positions of the book of Revelation,‘‘ A great deal 
has been written upon this subject, much very fool- 
ishly; more very rashly; nothing, however, in vain.” 
There will be some light evolved in almost every 
view expressed. It is not to add myself to the al- 
ready colossal number of writers who have ventured 
to dissipate the darkness enveloping this subject, 
that has prompted me to write this article, but to 
correct, if I can, some views that have been already 
advanced which I believe to be untenable. 

It has recently been maintained, by some very re- 
spectable writers on apiculture, that pollen was the 
Pandora’s box out of which all our ills, during the 
last winter, issued. Is this true? Let ussee. What 
is pollen but the fecundating dust of the anthers of 
flowers, which bees have gathered, by their natural 
instinct, from time immemorial? It is indispensable 
food to the young larvie, without which brooding 
can not be successfully carried on. It has, there- 
fore, been in every hive, in its normal condition, 
ever since the existence of the honey-bee. Its pres- 
ence in the hive during winters in which bees have 
easily survived, as well as those like last, in which 
dysentery has prevailed, can not be questioned. 
Why, then, charge the whole disaster upon the pol- 
len, as if it were terribly at fault last winter while 
perfectly harmless in other winters that bees have 
generally survived? We might as well attribute 
blame to the natural food of the human family, in 
seasons conducive to dysentery, as to charge the 
natural food of the bees with being the cause of dys- 
entery zmong them last winter. The fact is, that 



























































































there are certain conditions of the human system,and 
of the atmosphere, necessary to the enjoyment of 
good health, even when we have the most suitable 
and substantial food; and the same thing, I believe, 
will hold good in the case of the honey-bee. 

Let us, then, look for a moment at the facts in the 
case. These in reference to last winter may be 
summed wp into two. First, we bad a continuously 
severe and cold winter, lasting from the beginning 
of November until the last of March, in which bees 
in this latitude had only a single flight. Second, the 
mortality during the winter was unparalleled. These 
are admitted on all hands. The condition of the 
bees was by no means uniform. Some were in good 
condition, others were not; but all suffered less or 
more, whether on summer stands or in cellars, 
packed or unpacked. | infer, therefore, that the cold 
of last winter, continuous as it was for whole months 
without a single day of sunshine (which, by the way, 
to all who noticed it was very remarkable), caused a 
condition that induced dysentery almost as an epi- 
demic. True, there were other secondary condi- 
tions, induced by the excessive cold, that contribut- 
ed to the fatal result. Bees were excluded from 
reaching their stores of honey; this would necessi- 
tace their eating more pollen than they otherwise 
would, if it were within their reach. The effect of 
this would be dysentery. The cold would likewise, 
as Mr. Dadant has shown in a recent article, cause 
them to eat more honey to keep up the neces- 
sary temperature. This, if long continued, would 
likewise result in the same way, if prevented from 
having a purifying flight. Neither the pollen nor 
the honey, do I believe, was greatly at fault, but the 
cause of the general calamity was the remarkable 
severity of the winter, which was entirely beyond 
our control. We might, then, with equal propriety, 
charge the cause of the “‘epizooty’’ among our 
horses some years ago to the oats and corn they ate 
that season, as to charge the cause of the bee dysen- 
tery last winter to the harmless pollen and honey 
that bees have gathered and eaten since they 
hummed for the first time, among the primitive 
flowers of the garden of Eden. 

Bee-keepers need chastisement, us well as others, 
to keep them in mind of the divine sovereignty. 
They are to remember that God gives power to be- 
come wealthy in bee culture as in other things. 
Farmers have their failure in crops; horticulturists 
have their poor seasons; merchants have their dis- 
asters; wool-growers their epidemics, and why not 
bee-men? Let us, then, learn all we can from our 
failures. A defeat to some generals is better thana 
victory. I hope it will prove so to us. 

This article is already too long, or else I would tell 
you how I have been succeeding. But I will only 
say, that I have been doing well. I have made some 
money. This is the only season [ have ever realized 
my outlays and somewhat of a gain. But I have 
been as busy as a nailer. I hope to have some leisure 
now to write on some topics. 











Wo. BALLANTINE. 
Sago, Muskingum Co., O., Sept., 1881. 


Thanks, friend B. I think your point a 
good one, where you say we might almost as 
well lay the blame of the epizootic among 
horses to their odts or corn, as to lay the 
blame on pollen for the losses in wintering. 
Still, I have seen such good results in win- 
tering with sugar stores and no pollen, that 
I feel pretty sure that the food that nature 
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furnishes is not always the most wholesome. 
Our regular food does very well for us, usu- 
ally; but during a time of severe drought, 
such as we are having now, almost every- 
body has to be careful what he eats, and not 
a few of us have to come down to plain 
bread and milk, graham, or some thing of 
the like, instead of partaking of the fruits 
that we usually eat withimpunity. I am in- 
clined to think it well to keep out the pollen 
in winter, much as we put the sweet apples, 
pears, and melons on a high shelf where the 
children won’t see them when they have fre- 
quently recurring spells of a—— I suppose 
you all know how it is, if I don’t tell it. 
atin i eae 


JONES'S BEE ISLANDS. 
REPORT OF A VISIT TO THEM. 


r | RIEND ROOT:— Your request, that I would fur- 
nish some account of my recent visit to the 
above islands, was duly received, and my will 

was good to comply with it sooner, but I am one of 
those unfortunate mortals who always have more 
work to do than time to do it in. However, I will 
now try to give you and your readers an idea of an 
enterprise, in which all bee-kcepers can not but feel 
a deep interest. 

The islands lie in the Georgian Bay, and are part of 
an immense archipelago. Talk of the Lake of the 
Thousand Islands! here are from 3000 to 5000, of all 
shapes and sizes. They have never been accurately 
counted, are unsurveyed, and still in the hands of 
the government. Jones has located there, with the 
right of purchase when they come into the market. 
The island which is.the center of operations, is called 
Palestine Island. It is distant from Beeton, Mr. J.’s 
home, 100 miles, 40 of which are traveled by rail, and 
the remainder by steamboat. There is daily com- 
munication between Palestine Island and Beeton, 
the steamer plying between Collingwood and Parry 
Sound passing very near to a jutting point of Pales- 
tine Island. From this island, bees and all needed 
supplies are distributed to the two other islands, 
named respectively Cyprus Island and Italy Island. 
These islands are from 6 to 8 miles apart. There are 
no bees in all that region, except what Jones takes 
there. A stock of bees could not live in that region 
on natural supplies. The bees taken there to carry 
on the breeding business gather very little, and must 
be fed continually all through the summer season. 
It is a bleak, stormy region, but often very pleasant 
in the time of year when the heat is oppressive fur- 
ther south. Of course, it is lonesome, there being no 
settlement nearer than Parry Sound,in one direc- 
tion, 16 miles off, and Collingwood, in the opposite 
direction, 60 miles off. The bees are taken to these 
islands in the spring, and returned to Beetonin the 
fall. This year was characterized by such a cold and 
backward spring, that operations could not be com- 
menced until the middle of June. 

Of course, the object aimed at by this isolation is 
to keep the three great races of bees entirely sepa- 
rate, so as to secure the absolutely pure fertiliza- 
tion of queens. Palestine Island is devoted to Holy- 
Land bees, and as these are preferred by Mr. Jones, 
as well as in brisk demand by other bee-keepers, the 
chief attention is given to them. More correctly, I 
should say,a larger number of Holy-Land queens 
are reared than of the other races, the same 
care and attention being given to all. The young 





queens are reared mostly in full colonies at Beeton, 
shipped to the islands for mating, returned to Bee- 
ton after they have begun to Jay, and are thence 
despatched to all points as ordered. Itis arather 
tedious and costly process, but it secures the ob- 
ject aimed at, with unerring certainty. Cyprus 
Island is devoted to the Cyprians, and Italy Island to 
the Italians. On cach island there are a number of 
nucleus hives, accompanied by a number of full col- 
onies containing the best drones produced at the 
Beeton apiaries. Besides the breeding of pure 
queens, a variety of crosses is being tried, of which 
not much can yet be said with positiveness, for 
crossing and breeding for points are slow processes. 
I will not go into the minutize of daily work on these 
islands. Experienced bee-keepers can easily picture 
that to themselves; but I will say, that the opera- 
tions are carried on systematically, and, so far as I 
could see, with great precision. 


The general family likeness which subsists be- 
tween the three races of bees now prominently be- 
fore the apicultural public, necessitates a breeding 
establishment such as this, until such time, at least, 
us by repeated experiment, and thorough testing, 
we have settled down on the bee of the future. So 
long as we had only blacks and Italians, it was easy 
to distinguish them; but now we shall have to go in 
for pedigree, the same as horse, catte, and other 
live stock breeders. After spending three days at 
the islands, and nearly as much time at the Beeton 
apiaries, I can not infallibly identify each individual 
specimen of the races, and when a general mix 
comes, as it will in all apiaries where the three spe- 
cies of drones are flying, it will be pretty bewilder- 
ing. This establishment may be said to be the one 
emporium of pure queens for the world. There is 
nothing like it in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 
Its importance is already recognized by all advanced 
bee-keepers, and as apiculture spreads, which it is 
sure to do, the value of this enterprise will become 
more widely appreciated. 


The following are, as nearly as I can state them, 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Holy-Land 
and Cyprian races: The Holy-Land queens have very 
distinct black bands between the yellow, and the last 
band near the segment is half-moon shaped. These 
queens are very bright and handsome. The Holy- 
Land workers have a gold shield between the wings, 
not quite so large as that on the Cyprians. The hair 
is longer on the thorax,and more gray. The hair on 
the segments of the abdomen is a distinct gray,even 
to the tip, giving them a lighter appearance than the 
Cyprians. The Holy-Land bees are very docile—as 
much so as the quietest Italians. They seem less in- 
clined to build drone comb than any other bees, and 
even in a populous colony will build worker comb 
clear down to the bottom of a deep rack. They also 
build an enormous quantity of queen-cells. I count- 
ed 56 in a single hive myself, and Mr. Jones states 
that they often start far more than that. He tells 
of having got 62 living queens in one batch, only 3 
of which were in any way imperfect. The queens 
are wonderfully prolific. I saw immensely strong 
stocks, every available space peppered with eggs, 
yet they are said not to be so liable to the swarming 
fever as other races. After a short inspection of 
stocks, I could identify the Cyprians by their dis- 
position and movements. They have a certain touch- 
me-not air. The Scotch motto, Nemo me impure la- 
cessit, is theirs. They are very like the Italians, but 
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a close observation of them shows that they are 
lighter under the abdomen, have a gold shield be- 
tween the wings, the third black segment being of 
crescent shape, and the tip of the abdomen jet black. 
But their sensitiveness and quick temper are what 
will strike the observer most forcibly; at all events, 
these impressed my mind the most, and they would 
have impressed my body too, but that I took the 
precaution of wearing a veil. 

But Jones eagerly awaits the advent of the Apis 
dorsata. He is fairly daft on that insect. 1 hope the 
Cyprians will be abolished before he gets it. An 
Apis dorsata sting and a Cyprian temper would in- 
deed be ‘‘ too utterly utter.’ Still, we do want a bee 
with length enough of tongue to rifle the clover- 
heads of their large store of sweetness, If Mr. J. 
can procure or develop a bee that will gather the 
red-clover harvest of honey, he will crown his apia- 
rian achievements with a feat that will send his 
name down to posterity with a halo of glory around 
it that will make him the wonder of coming genera- 
tions, and the apicultural hero of all time. This is 
what he is working for. Meantime, he reports 
progress thus: ‘*I recommend the Holy-Land bees, 
and think they will outstrip all others thus far ob- 
tained.”’ Still, [think we shall hang to the Italians 
for some time yet. They are among bees what Wil- 
son’s Albany is among strawberries. The Holy-Land 
bees are new comers, and a new broom sweeps clean. 
lam inclined to believe these three races have had 
a common origin, their comparatively slight dis- 
tinctions being attributable to local and climatic in- 
fluences. Evenif Apis dorsata does not come along, 
we ought to be able, with the four races now in 
hand, to produce a bee better than any of them. 

WILLIAM F. CLARKE. 

Listo well, Canada, Sept. 3, 1841. 

Many thanks, friend Clarke. It may be 
that all of our readers are not familiar with 
the fact, that the writer of the above was at 
one time editor of the American Bee Journal. 
I mention this, because his wide experience 
adds weight to his observations and opin- 
ions in regard to the enterprise of friend 
Jones. I presume, from the talks I have had 
with friend J., that the food he uses is gran- 
ulated sugar ; but I would also like to know 
if he finds it necessary to furnish a substi- 
tute for pollen, or does he find enough of 
that? If not, our friends who complain so 
much of an excess of pollen might save up 
combs full for him. Byall means, friend J., 
go on; and when you lack means, tell us 
how we can help you. The Holy-Land bees 
certainly have some strong points of differ- 
ence that promise well. Weoftensend them 
out to fill orders, and I have never yet heard 
them called any thing else than nice Italians. 
The bees would please almost anybody in ap- 
pearance, and we have never yet had a com- 
plaint of their being cross, like some of the 
Cyprians. 

_—_———- o> oO 
‘(SOME QUESTIONS” BY A YOUNG HAND. 





like to ask a few questions in regard to rais- 
ing them. 
How do bees gather the honey-comb? 
they get it? 
By pulling it in little scales from between 
the rings that form their bodies. 


a S Iam a young hand in raising bees, I would 


Where do 
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What time of the year do they gather? 

At any time of the year when food is plen- 
ty and the weather not severely cold. 

How do they gather and deposit their honey? 

They lick it out ofthe blossoms; and 
when ag geta load they deposit it in the 
cell by throwing it out through the same 
brush-like tongue through which they take 
it from the blossoms. 

How do they seal their honey-cups? 

With the same little scales of wax men- 
tioned, by warming it in their mouths, or 
under their chins, tntil it is almost in a 
melted state. 

Do bees get lazy? 

I am inclined to think they sometimes do. 

What causes bees to get lazy? 

As nearly as I can tell, because they have 
nothing to stir up their ambition. Just take 
away some of their honey with the extractor, 
when their hives are full to repletion, and 
they will generally get over being lazy. 

Do bees ever have any disease? 

Bees have very few diseases, compared 


| with the rest of the animal kingdom. 


What remedy is the best? 

Well, that is a big question, friend M.; 
but I am inclined to think I would treat 
them as I would the human family for most 
diseases. Give them plenty of the best food, 
plenty of good air, proper protection from 
the weather, and after that, a severe letting 
alone, that nature may do the curing. 


How far will bees go after honey? 


I think they do not often go more than 
two or three miles; perhaps not over a mile 
and a half profitably$ but Doolittle puts it, 
if I am correct, nearly twice as far. I think 
it very likely they would go much further, 
if they could start out of hives in a valley, 
load up on the hills or mountains, and then 
sail down home with their loads. 

What do bees do with the water that they draw 
from the earth and carry in the gym? 

After publishing this, I hope your readers will an- 
swer these questions. H. H. MCDANIEL. 

Marquez, Leon Co., Texas, Aug. 19, 1881. 

In very hot weather, I am inclined to think 
they carry it in to make the hive cool, much 
as we sprinkle the floor. When rearing 
brood largely, and confined to the hives with 
only thick hcney, they use a great deal to 
gg the food of the infant bees. Now if © 

he ‘‘readers”’ don’t agree, let them give 
their views. 
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SENDING QUEENS LONG DISTANCES 





DURING THE DRY WEATHER OF AUGUST. 





dition, last Monday, Aug. 22d. One solitary 

attending bee in one of the cages was dead, 
but all the rest were as lively and bright-looking fel- 
lows as one need wish to see. Your method of ship- 
ping this time, merits my approval. I like the 
double cage, giving ample space for bees, and, best 
of all, the two bottles of water. Many thanks, my 
dear friend, for the pains you have taken to fill my 
order. You remember we have been trying for over 


ae queens were received safely, and in fine con- 
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@ year, and at last, out of six queens sent at different 
times, we have received two in good condition. 

When I received the queen at the postoffice, at 
least a dozen men saw a sight they had never seen 
before—a queen bee—an Italian at thet! ‘ Looka 
here, mister,’”’ said a by-stander, “ you couldn't run 
after me fast enough down the steepest bill in all 
this country to give me a whole swarm of them 
blamed stingin’ things you've got over there in your 
yard; but don’t you forget me when you get a gum 
full of them yaller feliers to sell, for 1 want ’em.” 
You can no doubt infer that he had had some ac- 
quaintance with my belligerent blacks, and that he 
had read or dreamed something about the docility 
of the Italians. His remark led a listener to expose 
allof his knowledge of bee culture by asking how 
long it would take “that queen ard them bees in 
there” tomakea swarm. I made the crooked places 
straight to his mind as well as I could, and after let" 
ting all examine my bees to their satisfaction, I in- 
vited them to visit my apiary at their convenience, 
and retired to my home. MILLARD BERRY. 

Duck Creek, Dallas Co., Tex... Aug. 25, 1881. 

Many thanks for your kind words, friend 
S., for I sadly needed them when your letter 
came to hand. We have not, even with the 
double cages and double bottles, succeeded 
in all cases. See the letter below: — 

The bees arrived on the 25th, dead and dried up. 
If you can send bees on a two-wecks’ journey, so 
that they will be alive when they arrive, do so; if 
not, why not say so? R. BEETON. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Aug. 25, 1881. 

The above was a package of five queens, 
all in double bottle cages too. [ wonder if 
our friend who wrote it thinks our queens 
cost nothing,and that we make a practice of 
sending them that way all the time. We 
have got to try it again; but with this fierce 
drought we are having now, I really feel 
fearful it will be only to lose again, al- 
though we have many times this season sent 
them to California in nice order. 

aS 
THE CYPRIANS. 


**MORE ABOUT” FRIEND HAYAURST’S “ TEA-PARTY.”’ 


5 ELL, friend Root, I suppose I must stand up 
WY and “ speak my little piece”’ in regard to the 

7 Cyprian bees. While ** Hayhurst’s Tea-Par- 
ty”’ is quite extravagant, and was sent to you with- 
out my knowledge or consent, it will give the reader 
a pretty good idea of my opinion of the one bad 
point of the Cyps; viz., their vicious tempcr. 

The only experience 1 have had with them was 
with the imported queen which I sent you, and her 
progeny. I purchased this queen of friend D. A. 
Jones last summer, and have no doubt that she was 
one of his best, as he received $15.00 for her at about 
the time he had reduced the price of imported 
queens to from $7.00 to $12.00. I raised 10 queens 
from her last fall, 8 of which were wintered in my 
yard, the other two were sold. These queens were 
mated with Italian drones. I could see no difference 
between them and the pure Italians as to winter- 
ing qualities. We treated all our bees alike for win- 


ter, and they came out in thespring ail in very near- 
ly the same condition. 
Very early in the spring, the imported Cyprian 









colony, a8 well as the other eight, *‘ yielded to treat- 
ment’’ more readily than the Italians; but by the 
time the honey harvest and swarming season began, 
the Italians were fully up with them, bothin numbers 
and stores. Friend Harrington is correct in saying 
that “they are great honey-gatherers.”” So are our 
gentle Italians. He says, **They work on red clo- 
ver.”’ So do our enterprising Italians, who dig away 
at it when nothing better is at hand, and even lay up 
a surplus when black bees are consuming their 
stores. But they are not “the best-natured bees’ J 
ever worked with. I used to be so egotistical as to 
think that I could handle, without trouble, any bees 
that gathered honey: my egotism is all gone now. 
Why, Mr. Editor, I would rather *‘ go through” sev- 
eral hybrid colonies than one pure Cyprian; not 
that the hybrids are less inclined to sting when first 
disturbed, but a few puffs of smoke will send them 
head first into their honey, and, once gorged with 
this, they are no trouble. Cyprian bees, at home, 
never gorge themselves; they are ‘always on the 
alert, can not be frightened, and the slightest jar 
sends thousands of them into the air, all ready to 
plant their stings in the first moving object they 
may see-—-the only remedy being to close the hive 
and leave the field to them for awhile. 

Now, when a fellow is running, without help, 3(0 
colonies in the dollar-qucen and pound-nucleus busi- 
ness (as I did during the busy season this year); hav- 
ing orders pouring in with every mail, customers, as 
well as bees, in a hurry, or during extracting time, 
when every minute lost means pounds of honey 
gone, it is not very pleasant to loseeven ten minutes 
of the precious daylight for such a purpose. I can 
work all day long without the use of smoke, with my 
pure Italians, the thermometer at 110° in the shade, 
and during the worst drought we have ever known, 
and have no robbing, no bees hurt, and searcely a 
sting; while the worst stinging I ever had was trom 
our imported Cyprians, during the height of the 
honey harvest, their hive crammed with loose honey. 
and I did not kick it over either. We do not handle 
bees in our yard in that way, and I protest against 
the imputation. 

Another great objection to having such stingers 
about is the effect upon those who are so kind as to 
visit us. The last time friend Salisbury was at our 
house, while I was recounting to him my troubles, 
the tears rolled down his jolly face, not so much in 
sympatby with me in my misfortune, but because a 
Cyp had paid her “respects” to his nose. He didn't 
stay with us so long as we would have liked; and as 
his frisky white Pegasus trotted down the dusty 
road, I thought, ‘‘ Alas! we shall have no more pleas- 
ant calls from friend 8. until the last Cyp has disap- 
peared.”’ 

Please call on us, friends; they are all gone now; 
and if the imported queen we had is a type of the 
race, they will stay away. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9, 1881. 

Why, friend H., the Cyprian colony has 
not behaved so very badly in our apiary. 
They made only one visitor (who, by the 
way, is quite a bee man too), hunt shelter 
amid the lima-bean plantation. John, who 
was handling the frames, stood very still, 
right over the hive, and he did not get stung 
at all. We rather like to have one such col- 
ony, just to take the conceit out of some vis- 
itors that one meets once in a great while. 
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UPWARD VENTILATION. 
ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT LEAVING *THE BOXES ON 
ALL WINTER. 


N the July GLEANINGS you say: “ There is, witb- 
out question, a significance in these reports of | 
favorable wintering, with an opening, or open- 

ings, of not too large a size, right over the cluster.” | 
Inthe August number you ask: * Who can tell us 
more about making them (bees) wax up every thing | 
solid, and letting them be until May?”’ These are the | 
two extremes of the question of successful winter- 
ing, and it would seem that the amount of testimo- 
ny, adverse or favorable, to the two systems, would | 
determine their relative merits. To ascertain the | 
truth, have visited many of the most successful | 
bee-keepers in this part of the country, and have 
questioned others regarding their success in winter- 
ing bees, etc. These are the facts as reported to 
me:— 

Mr. Patete had 35 in the fall, 4 in the spring; he 
used box hives; part had openings through the top- 
board, and boxes set over them; in these the bees 
mostly survived; a few in hives of large size not 
ventilated, lived. Mrs. Kissel had 12 in box hives 
that had holes through the top-board, over which 
boxes set, not fastened down closely; they all lived. 
Mr. Hofman, with similar hives, and treated in the 
same way, out of 40 saved 18. His hives stood in the 
shade, and the bees were not induced to fly only in 
the warmest days. Others with box hives not ven- 
tilated lost all, or saved a part, according to the de- 
xzree of protection afforded by the location and size 
of the hive. Mr. Simpson, of Kulo, uses a frame hive | 
12 in. square and 18 in. in height, 9 large frames be- 
low, and small oneson top. He bored holes through 
the cover, leaving the smal! frames in the hives, and | 
set boxes on, not fastened down. Out of 39, 30 lived. 
Another man, with similar hives similarly treated, 
met with similar results. Of my own, out of 163, 2 | 
lived through; but of these, more hereafter. Some 
20 more were kept in the precinct, with results va- 
rying according to location and size of hive. 

To the west of here, Mr. George Schoch, out of 83, | 
saved 2. They were in the Quinby hive, properly 
cared for, as understood by the teachings of the bee 
journals, and as practiced heretofore with success; 
but without upward ventilation, and, to some ex- 
tent, shaded; a serious fault, I believe, either in win- 
ter or summer. Mr. Wyant, in Langstroth hives, 
sufficiently ventilated to admit bees at almost any | 
joint in the hive, wintered 17, all he had in the fall. 
A part of the time they were drifted under the | 
snow. I also hear of another stock that wintered in 
a Langstroth hive with nothing on the frames. Mr. 
Bacon lives on the Missouri bottoms. He had 47 
stocks in the fall; 22 lived through, and among them 
was one in a hive that was split from top to bottom, 
and spread apart fully 3 inches wide. They had 
wintered in this hive, and with his others had been 
removed in April into his smokehouse, and left for 
several weeks; placed one above another until the 
waters of the Missouri subsided, when they returned 
to their summer stands without serious loss of 
bees. They were blacks. All along the course of | 
the Missouri River, for hundreds of miles, similar | 
means had to be resorted to, and in no case am I | 
able to learn of serious loss resulting from their re- 
moval. Mr. Bacon’s hives were box hives, contain- | 
ing about 2300 cubic inches. He bored holes through | 


| 
the top of the hives, and set boxes over them to be 


filled with honey; after removing the honey, the 
boxes were placed on the hives without fastening 
on, and the holes were left open. Hehad known for 
many years that bees wintered better with upward 
ventilation, and had always practiced it. 

Mr. Helfenbein had 12 stocks in box hives inthe 
fall. All died but one. There was a 1';-inch hole 
through the top of this hive that remained open all 


| winter; the others had no ventilation. Mr. Smith 


saved 12 out of 20 by wintering in the cellar. My 
own bees were in an exposed place, but cloths were 
spread over the frames, and thick cushions laid on, 
The warmth, generated by the bees, was retained in 
the hives, and also the moisture. The former, it ap- 
pears, unnecessarily; the latter, very disastrously. 
If, asin the case of Mr. Bacon’s split hive (which 
had also top ventilation), sufficient warmth can be 
maintained through the excessively culd weather of 
a winter like the last, in which the temperature 
sank several times to 30°, what necessity is there for 
cushions? In examining hives in March I found the 
bees alldead in 65 ten-frame American hives that 
fitted closely, and were covered with the greatest 
care, when at the same time in the old large hives of 
poor manufacture and badly fitting joints, the bees 
were alive; and in these, along the side of the 
apiaries from which the prevailing winds blew, 
the bees were in better condition than clsewhere—a 
circumstanee indicative of an infectious disease. 
In large hives, the stench originating from the dis- 
ease is less concentrated. and, therefore, less viru- 
lent; and the combs at some part of the hive are 
generally clean, on to which the healthy bees, if any 
remain, will generally remove. 
Out of upward of 1100, six-sevenths perished 
* 323 in frame hives, 54 lived; about one-sixth 
7 and over in box hives, 106 lived; about one-seventh. 
56 frame hives, ventilated through cover, 47 lived; 
about six-sevenths. 
13) in box hives, ventilated through cover, 67 lived; 
about one-half. 

20 wintered in cellar, 12 lived; about three-fifths 

I regret that Iam not able to give the dimensions 
of the various kinds of hives, and the advantage ac- 
cruing from the use of large ones. 

In reading this report, one will be surprised at the 
nearly utter destruction of the larger apiaries; 
smaller ones, however, in which no live bees re- 
mained, have not been mentioned especially, on ac- 
count of space. The greater loss is in part due to 
the unprotected locations of the apiarics. Where 
they were protected from the cold winds of winter 


| and spring, and induced to fly on mild days by the 


genial rays of the sun; and with such as were in 
large hives, though not ventilated at the top, the 
success was greater than with those in exposed po- 
sitions, or with those wintered in the shade. The 
infectious nature of the disease renders it impossi- 
ble, in most cases, to suppress it during cold weath- 
er; and where there are most bees together, it as- 
sumes the most virulent type. The greatest suc- 
cess was with frame hives, ventilated through the 
top; yet this higher degree of success is probably 
due to the superior locations in which these hives 
were kept — Mrs. Kissel having saved all of her bees 
in box hives. There is no apparent advantage in 
the style of hive; but those of targe size have win- 
tered bees better than smaller ones. Frame hives, 
without cushions over the frames, have wintered 
bees better than with them. Those the most suc- 
cessful in wintering had nothing over the frames, 


JEROME WILTSE. 
Rulo, Nebraska, Sept. 1, 1881, 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


—— — 





PATENT HIVES, ETC. 
WA vet 1 been humbugged to a small amount 
(yet large to me, a poor man, the sum of 
— $20.00), I would like to know if there is a 
patent on a hive called “ Kidder’’ hive, and if they 
have agents to sell these hives forthem. This sum 
I paid to a man who called himself Kirk Kidder, for 
an outfit to sell, but which I never received. Havy- 
ing been caught in a small trapsome time ago by —— 
for queens, smoker, etc., which I never re- 
ceived, it served me about right for being so green 
as to trust a man, not knowing whether he is re- 
sponsible or not. All goods that I have ordered 
from you have come promptly, and give good satis- 
faction. All goods that I have ordered from the 
friends who advertise with you have been satis- 
factory. Please give information concerning these 
parties if you can. C. HAUCKE. 

Greenup C. H., Ky. 

We have several times notified our readers 
that the Kidder family were all in bad re- 
pute, and we now say, have nothing to do 
with any man who travels about selling 
rights for patent bee-hives or any thing else. 
Do not even stop to talk with them. You 
are wasting your time any way,and will 
stand a great chance of losing your money, 
if you even allow them to get your attention. 
Thanks for your kind words in regard to 
our advertisers. The party you mention is, 
I think, all right, and we have written him, 
to see where the trouble is. 


THE ANT-LION AS A FRIEND OF THE BEES. 

While walking among my bees this evening I no- 
ticed that, where I had put sand about the hives for 
keeping down grass, it was utilized by the ant-lion; 
and the question at once arose in my mind, whether 
the curious little insect might not be an advantage 
to us in keeping down the ants, which are so persist- 
ent about hives when the tenants are not very strong. 
Did it ever occur to you or any of our fellow-work- 
ers? As some may not be familiar with the insect, I 
will add a short description, as I have so often no- 
ticed them. It is in its larva state that we wish to 
notice it, as an insect about the size of a carp-fly, 
with flat oval body, just the color of sand, and with 
powerful mandibles, which are hollow, and which 
serve as tubes for conveying the juices of its prey to 
its own budy. It delights in a dry sand, where it 
throws up the sand from a central spot untilit has 
made a conical pit of perhaps 1% inches diameter at 
the top, and just as deep as the sand will lie on the 
inclined sides. At the bottom of this pit it secretes 
itself, and awaits the coming of some unfortunate 
ant or spider that may venture too close to the edge 
of the pit. Should the prey be at all likely to re- 
cover its position at the top of the pit, a shower of 
sand will besent overit, making anavalanche, which 
is sure to bring it within easy reach; and once in 
the mandibles of the ant-lion, its life blood is drawn, 
and its own carcass thrown out, and every thing 
about the pit arranged for another victim. 

I have put two or more in a small vial, to observe 
their movements, and generally a combat begins at 
once, and continues till only one remains, 





Whether the number of ants thus destroyed would 
materially affect the numbers about a swarm of 
bees, I can not say. I noticed eleven of these little 
pits about one hive this evening. 


FRANK J. BELL. 
Moosehead, Pa., Aug. 24, 1881. 


Thanks, friend B. I have often noticed 
this queer insect, and its manner of securing 


its prey, and I can think of but one objec- 


tion to inviting them to take up their abode 
near our hives. It is my impression that the 
perfect insect is a sort of a dragon-fly that 
sometimes catches bees. If this is so, we 
had best look out. Will friend Cook staight- 
er us out on this point? 


SPANISH NEEDLES, ETC. 

Dry, orY, DRY. Bees are now just beginning to 
bring in honey and pollen from Sppnish needle. 
How the plant can survive the drought is more than 
Ican imagine. We have not had any rain for three 
months, to amount to any thing. When I was a boy 
I said to pa, * What are those nasty Spanish needles 
made for?” Pa said, ‘God knows best.” And now 
I begin to see that God made every thing for a pur- 
pose. ‘*‘And he saw it was good.’ It does seem, 
brother Root, that if it were not for Spanish needles 
bees would surely starve; for every thing else is 
almost dried up. There has been no dew for three 
weeks; still, our bees are doing well. But my 
neighbor’s bees are almost all non est. My bees 
have made more honey per hive than-ever before — 
some as high a3 200 lbs. surplus honey (comb hon- 
ey). Say, friend Root, what am I to do: there are so 
many who want to know how my hives are made, 
and I can’t answer all? With your consent I will 
write it up for GLEANINGS. GEO. W. STITEs. 

Spring Station, Ind., Auy. 24, 1881. 

Very glad to hear so good a report, friend 
8S. If God did not send us the dry weather, 
we snould not know any thing about what a 
blessing rain is. I presume every man, 
woman, and child here would smile at the 
sight of rain now. Our well I told you 
about, still holds out; but I tell you, the 
draft on it is severe. We should be glad to 
describe your hive, if you will make it brief ; 
but I hope, friend S., you will not start any 
of the younger ones on any path out of the 
regular standard sizes of frames. 


THREE LAYING QUEENS LN ONE HIVE, AT LAST. 

I read much about 2 queens in one hive (laying), so 
I will also say something about it. You will remem- 
ber, at the time when you were here, we took one 
frame with brood, out of a chaff hive (the hive I got 
of you), to give that swarm that was hanging on 
that peach-tree. You know that you complained 
about the old queen’s wings being clipped so close- 
ly. Well, about 3 or 4 days later I examined the 
hive from which we took the frame with brood (and 
it also contained that clipped queen), but there was 
a young queen in the same hive (she had thick full 
wings). 1 took the young queen with 2 frames with 
brood out of the hive, and formed a nucleus. A few 
days later, I looked in the old hive again; well, there 
was another young queen (laying) in with the 
clipped queen. So perhaps there were 3 queens in 
the hive at one time, laying. OrTo KLEINOW. 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 20, 1881. 

Well done, friend Otto. I have often 
thought of — pretty little apiary, and 
wondered what you were doing there all 
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this time. I presume the two young queens 
were daughters of the old one, and proba- 
bly just become fertile. 


THERMOMETERS. 

As there has been some complaint that 
thermometers do not always behave with 
their accustomed truthfulness, after a trip 
through the mails, we wrote the makers, and 
here is a hint from them:— 

Your postal is received. In reply, we state that 
the mercury in the tube sometimes becomes separa- 
ted in transportation, but it can be united by turn- 
ing the thermometer upside down, and jarring the 
mercury down so that it will go to the top; then take 
it in the hand, and give a gentle shake sidewise, and 
it will unite. Please consider what a thermometer 
is, and the price paid, and we think you will not be 
dissatisfied. We have to handle every thermometer 
over 5) times before it is finished, and then sell at 8 
or 10 cts. apiece. J. KENDALL & Co. 

New Lebanon, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1881. 

If Lam correct, I have succeeded in unit- 
ing the meicury in all that have been re- 
turned to us. 


UNSEALED BROOD FOR NEW SWARMS. 

During swarming last summer, I gave the new col- 
onies a frame of unsealed brood; in every instance 
the colony would start queen-cells, and swarm inside 
of twelve days. During the present summer they 
have acted in the same manner. Of course, the 
young swarms were large ones, issued from 3-story 
Simplicity hives. Was it the great quantity of bees 
being shut down to one story that caused trem to 
swarm so soon? Wma. PARMELEE. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Aug. 13, 1881. 


Very likely the cause was as you state it, 
friend P. I should always divide large 
swarms, if I wanted to be sure they would 
not swarm out; but very likely a second 
story given them would have had some ef- 
fect in inducing them to stay. A second 
story can be loaned a new swarm, where 
they seem backward about all going inside, 
when first hived, and after a day or two, ta- 
ken away safely. 


CARRYING A SWARM OF BEES, ON A LIMB, THREE 
MILES ON HORSEBACK. 

One day my father sent me on an errand about 5 
miles from home, and when about 3 miles on my 
journey I saw a nice large colony, a mile from any 
house, clinging to the limb of abush. My old love 
returned, with a desire to possess this colony; but I 
rode on, finished my errand, and tried to borrowa 
sack to capture the bees in on my return, but failed; 
but to my joy, there the bees still clung asI re- 
turned. I was determined to have them, so I dis- 
mounted, gently severed the limb on which they 
clung, mounted my young spirited steed, and car- 
ried them safely home, 3 miles away, still clinging to 
the limb over my shoulder, and I hived them in an 
old-fashioned gum. This is how I became the own- 
er of my first colony. After that I was successful 
in discovering bee-trees (wild colonies living in hol- 
low trees), and would save the colonies until I was 
the owner of several. 

In introducing a queen she escaped from the cage, 
and soared aloft as far as the eye could see. I felt 
apprehensive that she was gone, but sat quietly by 
the colony, watching for her return. In the course 





of 20 or 30 minutes she came back and alighted upon 
the cage in my hand. This time I succeeded in get- 
ting her in the hive, and closed it. After a little I 
looked in and found her completely “balled.” I re- 
leased and re-caged her, and after 36 hours she was 
released and accepted. H. A. HALBERT. 

Corsicana, Texas, Aug. 23, 1881. 

Most people seem to think a swarm of 
bees must be contined when they are to be 
carried any distance, but I have frequently 
directed them to be carried in a market bas- 
ket, upside down. A few days ago [I told 
some one to cut off the limb, and bring it 
along. From your experience, friend H., it 
seems this was safe advice.—A queen will 
usually come back to the cage she came out 
of, I believe, if allowed to do so, and I think 
many fine queens have been l»st, from a 
want of knowledge of this fact. 


HONEY FROM CORN, ETC. 

I think friend Hutchinson meant me,in July No., 
when he refers to that bee-keeper in his last No., 
who lives not many miles from him, and I admit the 
soundness of his remarks; but to tell the truth, I 
am afraid it is not for want of time, but neglect and 
waste of time with me; and then I have had but 3 
years’ experience in the bee business. Although I 
lost two-thirds of my stock last winter, my number 
is now good, with an outlay of $10.00 for 10 lbs. of 
bees. I had 7 swarms May 1, and now have 31. I 
would say to friend H., that we do not all of us have 
the education and natural ability to put our bee 
talk in writing that he has. 

Bees are now booming on buckwheat. They were 
idle for 3 weeks after July 15th, except the pollen, 
and some honey from corn. The question has been 
asked, in the back Nos. of GLEANINGS, if bees gath- 
er honey from corn. Mine certainly have this year, 
and if any of you will call on me, you shall have a 
dish of it with some bread and butter to tryit. I ex- 
tracted 40 lbs. Itis as light as white clover, but of 
different flavor. M. D. YorK. 

Millington, Tuscola Co., Mich., Aug. 13, 1881. 


If friend Hutchinson did mean you, friend 
Y., you want to go to work and let him see 
that your bees are not always a bill of ex- 
yense. About that corn honey: Did the 

ees get it from the common field corn, and 
how did they act when they were gathering 
it? It is not only interesting, but it isa 
very valuable point. If we can raise honey 
at the same time we raise corn, it will bea 
pretty safe business; and we know that vast 
quantities of saccharine matter, or grape 
sugar, 1s contained both in the stalk and ri- 
pened grain. If we can get the bees to se- 
cure the honey right direct from the wavin 
field, what a short cut it will be! I thin 
this is one of the things that will be done, in 
the next fifty years. 





GOOD THINGS IN UTAH. 

Last evening, at 5 o’clock, the Peet cage, queen, 
and the accompanying bees, all came to hand in good 
condition, only one bee dead. The candy seemed to 
be quite dry. My wife put a few drops of water on 
it, and the bees went for it like so many pigs. I in- 
troduced according to directions. I think all is now 
right. Bees are doing well here this season, as far 
as Ihave learned. The Italians that I got of you last 
season are doing finely. My old neighbor Prince is 
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doing a “smashing ’’ business this season; has had 
87 swarms, all doing well. Some of his hives have 
already given a surplus of over 100 Ibs. to the hive. 
A part of this luck has come through the A BC and 
GLEANINGS; however, he is one who attends strictly 
to business. 


I have noticed the same thing, but I do 
not know that I ever put it into practical 
use, as you have done, friend D. I have 
often seen young queens take wing when 
the comb is held up in the sun, as you sug- 


/ gest. Sometimes it will be noticed, by their 


The mesquite, I must say, produces the best- | : I ! y 
| to fly, for some little time before they take 


tiavored honey that I ever tasted. It is far ahead of 
linn or white clover. If you want a start of the 
shrub I will send you a package of the beans. No 
trouble to get them to grow anywhere. It is a spe- 
cies of locust. W. LANCASTER. 
Washington, Wash. Co., Utah, Aug. 23, 1881. 
Many thanks, friend L. 


nervous movements, that they are inclined 


wing: and when introducing a fertile queen, 
I often see by these same movements when 


she is inclined to fly,and prevent it by hasti- 


Perhaps a num- | 


ber of the friends would like to try the mes- | 
quite, and I presume you will send them to | 


any one who will inclose a stamp or two for 
postage. 


. | the clover season. 
From your statement, I should say | 


your locality would compare favorably with | 


almost any of ours. 


ROCKY - MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT IN ITS NATURAL 
HOME, ETC. 

I was going to write you that I thought it was all 

nonsense to use any smoker at all with Italians; that 


| box honey. 


is, I did handle mine all summer without any smoke | 


at all; but the last few days they are behaving very 
ugly, and so I think I had better try asmoker. We 


have any amount of Rocky-Mountain bee-plants | 
_ing swarming pretty well,if you are on hand 


growing wild here, but I never see any bees working 


on them—only wasps, bumble-bees, and the like | 


frequent them. G. A. STORZ. 
Stonewall, Las Animas Co., Colo., Aug. 11, 1881. 
We have them in our garden every year: 

and although we see some bees on them, it 

is never at all like the roar on its near rela- 


iv Spi ant, j F ‘eak of day. | 1% ¢ - , 
tive the Spider plans, just atthe maees at Gay. | finished boxes just as soon as they are filled 


QUEENS FIGHTING IN THE AIR. 
I have thought for some time I would give an idea 
about the loss of queens on their bridal tour. I am 
satisfied that they meet each other in the air, and 


| will do a great deal toward it. 


| ly getting the comb back into the hive. 


THEY “SWARMED AND SWARMED AND SWARMED!”’ 

My bees have done pretty well in the honey line 
this season, but not near so well as they would have 
done had we not had so much bad weather through 
They got into the notion of 
swarming, and they swarmed and they swarmed and 
they swarmed. I had the queen clipped, and I put 
them back and put them back, and it did no good. 
They killed some of my best queens, so I had to put 


| some of them in new hives. It’s no use in trying to 


keep bees from swarming when you are trying for 
JONATHAN D. HUTCHINSON. 
Windsor, Mercer Co., N. J., Aug. 18, 1881. 
It is not much use to try to keep them 
from swarming by putting them back, I dare 
say. friend H.; but there are ways of prevent- 


and ready for them. Many times it may be 
best to let them swarm, and go into a new 
hive ; but after they get fairly to work, give 
them their old combs, with their unfinished 
boxes. Above all things, do not let them 
get the swarming mania in the first place, if 
it can be avoided. Promptly removing all 


I do not be- 


‘lieve putting swarms back ever helps mat- 
'ters very much. 


there killeach other. Now in future, when you lose | 
a queen under these circumstances, if you will no- | 


tice carefully, either you or some of your neighbors 
have lost another queen. A. S. SMITH. 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 3, 1881. : 


the small number of queens any neighbor- 
hood might send out at the same hour inthe 
day. Drones, you know, go out in thou- 
sands, and they, too, instinctively seek and 
go after the 1 pane I should hardly think 
ye pee would seek each other; for if they 
did, nature would seem to be defeating her- 
self. Nevertheless, we are glad of the sug- 
gestion. 


GETTING A YOUNG QUEEN TO TAKE HER BRIDAL 
TRIP, ; 
Did you ever try, when having a young queen that 


ANOTHER IDEA ON CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES. 

We clip the following from the Indiana 
Farmer:— 

Many of our friends seem to bave difficulty in 
making a candy for queen-cages which will carry 


: | them safely for any length of time without water. 
You may be right, friend S.: but it seems | 
to me ‘all out doors” is almost too large for | 


We make ours as follows, and have not had a single 
loss during the season, from this cause. We have 
part of a barrel of granulated honey, by digging 
down in the center of which, that around the sides 
of the barrel becomes very dry. To some of this we 


| add sufficient of *C”’ sugar to makea very stiff paste 


|orcandy. We add sugar so long as it will hold to- 


gether. “ A’ sugar will not do so well, as the grain 
seems too hard and dry, and seems more inclined to 
run, and to daub the bees. 

You see the above comes pretty near the 
Viallon candy; and as it is made without 


_heat, it is a very simple and easy — to 
|do. Oliver Foster suggested the candied 
honey, after being drained, but the addition 


was slow about getting fertilized, taking out the | 


frame she was on and holding it to the sun to get 
her to take a flight? By holding her to the sun from 


5 to 10 minutes Ihave never failed to get them to | 
take a flight, if they are old enough; and if they | 


bave bad wings, or can not use them well, they will 
mostly jump off the frame and try them, 


I had a) 


nice young queen that could not fly at first, and by 


practicing two or three times I succeeded, 
A. H. Durr. 
Flat Ridge, Guernsey Co., O., Aug. 19, 1881, 


of the sugar, I think doubtless an improve- 
ment. To make it stay fast in the cage, it 
will probably need pressing into auger-holes, 
open at one side, similar to those in our 
latest Peet cage. 

BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 

My uge is 49; handled bees 8 years; had no rheu- 
matism before engaging in the business. My opin- 
ion is, that bee-stings make my rheumatism worse; 
indeed, I have thought it was the cause of it, and 
came near giving it up at one time on that account. 
I get several hundred stings during the season. I 
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find Italians sting just as badly as the blacks, and 
the bybrids sting worse than cither. The Italians 
are the most hardy, and the best honey-gatherers, 
and, taking all together, worth as much again as the 
blacks. Bees in Scriven Co., Ga., will make from 6: 
to 75 Ibs. of honey and their winter stores; that is, if 
well attended to. J. W. Jonsstox, M. D. 

Scarborough, Ga., Sept. 7, 1881 

Now, friend J., the above is rather a back- 
set on our plans for curing diseases by bee- 
stings. I wonder if such is not about the 
ease With all kinds of medicines. What 
eures one man will kill another. Let us 
have the facts, no matter whose pet theories 
they spoil. 


MISTAKES OF POSTMASTEKS. 

The smoker, catalogue, and receipt came all right: 
but I sent 5) cents for a bee veil. You gave a re- 
ceipt for a veil, but if you sent one it did not come. 

JOHN MOGREGOR. 

New Eagle Mills, Grant Co., Ky., Sept. 5, 1851. 

Now, friends, it would seem from the 
above that we must certainly be at fault. for 
it is almost an unheard-of thing for such an 
article as a bee veil to fai] to reach its des- 
tination, if properly sent: and so even I set- 
tled down to the conclusion that the clerks 
must be at fault. and would have no doubt 
told them so had not my eve eaught sight of 
a postscript at the bottom of the letter. in 
another handwriting. Here it is:— 

P.38.—The bee veil has been overlooked. You 
need not send it. It was a mistake in myself that 
they did not get it. P: M. 

I presume postmasters are fallible. like 
other folks: and in view of it. shall we not 
be slow in deciding positively who is at 
fault ? 

INSERTING QUEEN-CELLS AS SOON AS THE QUEEN I¢ 
RENOVEL. 

The proportion of cells torn down when inserted 
among my bees immediately, is eleven out of every 
dozen. M. Praxk Taser 

Salem, 0., Sept. 1, 1881. 

This matter, like introducing virgin queens 
just hatched, seems to be dependent upon 
the yield of honey, and perhaps some other 
causes. At times. scarcely a cell will be 
torn down, even when put in as soon as the 
queen is taken out ; at other times, they seem 
to be destroyed as above. It seems to me 
we should governed somewhat by the 
number of cells we have on hand: if a great 
plenty that must be taken from the hives. 
put them in at once; and if torn down, try 
again; but if you can manage so as to have 
your hives queenless acouple of days be- 
fore inserting the cells, by all means do so. 
The lamp nursery helps us very much in 
such cases, for we can leave the hive until 
the queen is really hatched. and by this time 
they will always accept the young queen. 
We have introduced young queens by the 
hundred this season, with excellent success. 
if we except the few weeks past. while we 
have had such a drought. 


UPS AXD DOWNS IX WISOOMSIN. 

As other A BC scholars report from tim to time, 
and as I have not seen any report frow N.wthern 
Wisconsin, ! will modestly say. that in this town there 
were @ swarms left om their summer stands lest ; 
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fall; only two came through all right: 2 were in a 
cellar, and had good ventilation; 13 wintered. I had 
50n summer stands, packed in sawdust: they came 
out with one swarm last spring, and I bought one 
more light one. Now I have from tho«c two swarms 
7 very beavy ones in good condition for winter. 

The most astonishing fact is, we have taken 350 
ibs. of honey from them this season, mostiy extract- 
ed, nearly all light colored. Now, friend Root, mr 
bees are all Italians, and from that queen I bought 
of you; they are the best race of bees for work in 
this vicinity, as others gatbered only 109 ibs. per 
swarm. We appreciate GLEANINGS very much, and 
especially Our Homes: also Humbugs and Swindiecs. 
I should like to see » and thank you for your 
prompt and fair dealings. I) M. Torrey. 

Shiacton, Wis., Sept. 10, 14«1. 

Many thanks for your 
T.: but I hardlv deserve them all. I am 
glad to hear the queens we send out produce 
good working stocks, but I really do not be- 
lieve them any better ~ strain” than other 
people's bees. aside from the advantage that 
would probably accrue from importing as 
many queens we do. Five hundred 
ponnds from two colonies and their increase 
is rather ** astonishing.” 
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INTRODUCING BY FRAMES OF HATCHISG BE 

I was unwilling to risk intr 
the cage required, so I put ber into 
gave three frames of cappe! broil and Boney: sbut 
up entrance. and awaited developments Thi- 
morning about fifty bees had hatched, and among 
them. in striking contrast, gleamei the “ yellow 
queen” and her escorts. I am delighted with my 
success so far, and shall] ict them fy to-morrow, and 
begin building up from strong stocks, am! feed t 
Start the queen laying. 

lam a“ novice b 
full charge of 12 stocks here; increz 
quite a ist of surplus in 1-Ib. 
that pretty good for 
A NOVEL PROCESS FOR MAKING MATS, OR WATER- 

PROOF CLOTH FOR ASY PURPOSE 

We are using, for coverings for frames. a cloth 
prepared by the fol) taken from tbe 
Se American. No insect will m amd it 
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entiy water-proof covering for cutside 
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wing recipe. 
ia mut i the lest it. 
is a suffice 
protection: 

Dissolve * oz. soap in 2 galjor 
ter; thorougbly saturate the clot 
soak the cloth over night in a sojutk 
in ome gal of water; wring out: 
ter.anddrs. We find this works: well s 
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S. St. Louis, Ma, Sept. & 1853 

Your plan of intr 
friend W., but iti 
slow. and usually cc 
so. a good deal of brood i 
less you can get combs containing no un- 
sealed brood. <A litule care is required, also. 
to see that the queen does not leave the little 
cluster before enough bees are hatched out. 
The process you give of making 
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cloth fire and 
water proof is the result of a queer chemical 
change ; and since you call attention to it, I 
have no doubt but that it would help to pre- 
vent the bees gnawing any kind of cloth. I 
think you are doing very well indeed. for 
the first season. 
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doing a ‘‘smashing’’ business this season; has had 

7 swarms, all doing well. Some of his hives have 
already given a surplus of over 100 lbs. to the hive. 
A part of this luck has come through the A BC and 
GLEANINGS; however, he is one who attends strictly 
to business. 

The mesquite, I must say, produces the best- 
flavored honey that I ever tasted. It is far ahead of 
linn or white clover. If you want a start of the 
shrub I will send you a package of the beans. No 
trouble to get them to grow anywhere. It is a spe- 
cies of locust. W. LANCASTER. 

Washington, Wash. Co., Utah, Aug. 23, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend L. Perhaps a num- 
ber of the friends would like to try the mes- 
quite, and [ presume you will send them to 
any one who will inclose a stamp or two for 
postage. From yourstatement, I should say 
your locality would compare favorably with 
almost any of ours. 


ROCKY - MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT IN ITS NATURAL 
HOME, ETC. 

I was going to write you that I thought it was all 

nonsense to use any smoker at all with Italians; that 

is, I did handle mine all summer without any smoke 


at all; but the last few days they are behaving very | 


ugly, and so I think I had better try asmoker. We 
have any amount of Rocky-Mountain bee-plants 
growing wild here, but I never see any bees working 
on them—only wasps, bumble-bees, and the like 
frequent them. G. A. STORZ. 
Stonewall, Las Animas Co., Colo., Aug. 11, 1881. 
We have them in our garden every year; 


and although we see some bees on them, it | 
is never at all like the roar on its near rela- | 


tive the Spider plant, just atthe break of day. 


QUEENS FIGHTING IN THE AIR. 
I have thought for some time I would give an idea 
about the loss of queens on their bridal tour. I am 


there killeach other. Now in future, when you lose 


a queen under these circumstances, if you will no- 
tice carefully, either you or some of your neighbors | 


have lost another queen. 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 3, 1881. 


You may be right, friend 8.: but it seems 
to me “‘all out doors ”’ is almost too large for 
the small number of queens any neighbor- 
hood might send out at the same hour inthe 
day. Drones, you know, go out in thou- 
sands, and they, too, instinctively seek and 
go after the queens. I should hardly think 
queens would seek each other; for if they 

id, nature would seem to be defeating her- 


A. 5S. SMITH. 


self. Nevertheless, we are glad of the sug- | 


gestion. 


GETTING A YOUNG QUEEN TO TAKE HER BRIDAL 
TRIP. 4 

Did you ever try, when having a young queen that 
was slow about getting fertilized, taking out the 
frame she was on and holding it to the sun to get 
her to take a flight? By holding her to the sun from 
5 to 10 minutes I have never failed to get them to 
take a flight, if they are old enough; and if they 
bave bad wings, or can not use them well, they will 
mostly jump off the frame and try them. I had a 
nice young queen that could not fly at first, and by 
practicing two or three times I succeeded. 

A. H. DUFF. 
Fiat Ridge, Guernsey Co., O., Aug. 19, 1881. 








I have noticed the same thing, but I do 
not know that I ever put it into practical 
use, as you have done, friend D. I have 
often seen young queens take wing when 
the comb is held up in the sun, as you sug- 
gest. Sometimes it will be noticed, by their 
nervous movements, that they are inclined 
to fly, for some little time before they take 
wing ; and when introducing a fertile queen, 
I often see by these same movements when 
she is inclined to fly,and prevent it by hasti- 
ly getting the comb back into the hive. 


THEY “SWARMED AND SWARMED AND SWARMED!”’ 
My bees have done pretty well in the honey line 


| this season, but not near so well as they would have 


done had we not had so much bad weather through 
the clover season. They got into the notion of 
swarming, and they swarmed and they swarmed and 
they swarmed. I had the queen clipped, and I put 
them back and put them back, and it did no good. 
They killed some of my best queens, so I had to put 
some of them in new hives. It’s no use in trying to 
keep bees from swarming when you are trying for 
box honey. JONATHAN D. HUTCHINSON. 

Windsor, Mercer Co., N. J., Aug. 18, 1881. 

It is not much use to try to keep them 
from swarming by putting them back, I dare 
say, friend H.; but there are ways of prevent- 
ing swarming pretty well,if you are on hand 
and ready for them. Many times it may be 


best to let them swarm, and go into a new 
/hive; but after they get fairly to work, give 


them their old combs, with their unfinished 
boxes. Above all things, do not let them 
get the swarming mania in the first place, if 
it can be avoided. Promptly removing all 
finished boxes just as soon as they are filled 


| will do a great deal toward it. 1 do not be- 


lieve putting swarms back ever helps mat- 


' ters very much. 
satisfied that they meet each other in the air, and | 


ANOTHER IDEA ON CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES. 

We clip the following from the Indiana 
Farmer:— 

Many of our friends seem to have difficulty in 


| making a candy for queen-cages which will carry 
| them safely for any length of time without water. 


We make ours as follows, and have not had a single 
loss during the season, from this cause. We have 
part of a barrel of granulated honey, by digging 
down in the center of which, that around the sides 
of the barrel becomes very dry. To some of this we 
add suflicient of *C”’ sugar to makea very stiff paste 
orcandy. We add sugar so long as it will hold to- 
gether. “A” sugar will not do so well, as the grain 
seems too hard and dry, and seems more inclined to 
run, and to daub the bees. 

You see the above comes pretty near the 
Viallon candy; and as it is. made without 
heat, it is a very simple and easy pros 3 to 
do. Oliver Foster suggested the candied 
honey, after being drained, but the addition 
of the sugar, I think doubtless an improve- 
ment. To make it stay fast in the cage, it 
will probably need pressing into auger-holes, 
open at one side, similar to those in our 
latest Peet cage. 


BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 

My age is 49; handled bees 8 years; had no rheu- 
matism before engaging in the business. My opin- 
ion is, that bee-stings make my rheumatism worse; 
indeed, I have thought it was the cause of it, and 
came near giving it up at one time on that account. 
I get several hundred stings during the season. I 
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find Italians sting just as badly as the blacks, and 
the hybrids sting worse than either. The Italians 
are the most hardy, and the best honey-gatherers, 
and, taking all together, worthas much again as the 
blacks. Beesin Scriven Co., Ga., will make from 65 
to 75 lbs. of honey and their winter stores; that is, if 
well attended to. J. W. JOHNSTON, M. D. 
Scarborough, Ga., Sept. 7, 1881. 


Now, friend J., the above is rather a back- | 


set on our plans for curing diseases by bee- 
stings. I wonder if such is not about the 
case With all kinds of medicines. What 
cures one man will kill another. Let us 
have the facts, no matter whose pet theories 
they spoil. 


MISTAKES OF POSTMASTERS., 

The smoker, catalogue, and receipt came all right; 
but I sent 50 cents for a bee veil. You gave a re- 
ceipt for a veil, but if you sent one it did not come. 

JOHN MCGREGOR. 

New Eagle Mills, Grant Co., Ky., Sept. 5, 1881. 

Now, friends, it would seem from the 
above that we must certainly be at fault, for 
it is almost an unheard-of hing for such an 
article as a bee veil to fail to reach its des- 
tination, if properly sent; and so even I set- 
tled down to the conclusion that the clerks 
must be at fault, and would have no doubt 
told them so had not my eye eaught sight of 
a postscript at the bottom of the letter, in 
another handwriting. Here it is:— 

P.S.—The bee veil has been overlooked. You 
need not send it. It was a mistake in myself that 
they did not get it. P.M. 

I presume postmasters are fallible, like 
other folks; and in view of it, shall we not 
be slow in deciding positively who is at 
fault ? 

INSERTING QUEEN-CELLS AS SOON AS THE QUEEN IS 
REMOVED. 

The proportion of cells torn down when inserted 
among my bees immediately, is eleven out of every 
dozen. M. FRANK TABER. 

Salem, O., Sept. 1, 1881. 

This matter, like introducing virgin queens 
just hatched, seems to be dependent upon 
the yield of honey, and perhaps some other 
causes. At times, scarcely a cell will be 
torn down, even when put in as soon as the 
queen is taken out; at other times, they seem 
to be destroyed as above. It seems to me 
we should be governed somewhat by the 
number of cells we have on hand; if a great 
plenty that must be taken from the hives, 
put them in at once; and if torn down, try 
again; but if you can manage so as to have 
your hives queenless a couple of days be- 
fore inserting the cells, by all means do so. 
The lamp nursery helps us very much in 
such cases, for we can leave the hive until 
the queen is really hatched, and by this time 
they will always accept the young queen. 
We have introduced young queens by the 
hundred this season, with excellent success, 
if we except the few weeks past, while we 
have had such a drought. 








UPS AND DOWNS IN WISCONSIN. 

As other A BC scholars report from time to time, 
and as I have not seen any report from Northern 
Wisconsin,I will modestly say, that inthis town there 
were 50 swarms left on their summer stands last 





fall; only two came through all right; 22 were in a 
cellar, and had good ventilation; 13 wintered. I had 
5 on summer stands, packed in sawdust; they came 
out with one swarm last spring, and I bought one 
more light one. Now I have from those two swarms 
7 very heavy ones in good condition for winter. 

The most astonishing fact is, we have taken 500 
ibs. of honey from them this season, mostly extract- 
ed, nearly all light colored. Now, friend Root, my 
bees are all Italians, and from that queen I bought 
of you; they are the best race of bees for work in 
this vicinity, as others gatbered only 100 lbs. per 
swarm. We appreciate GLEANINGS very much, and 
especially Our Homes; also Humbugs and Swindles. 
I should like to see you, and thank you for your 
prompt and fair dealings. D. M. TORREY. 

Shiacton, Wis., Sept. 10, 181. 

Many thanks for your kind words, friend 
T.; but I hardly deserve them all. I am 
glad to hear the queens we send out produce 
good working stocks, but I really do not be- 
lieve them any better ‘‘strain ” than other 
people’s bees, aside from the advantage that 
would probably accrue from importing as 
many queens as we do. Five hundred 
pounds from two colonies and their increase 
is rather ‘* astonishing.” 


INTRODUCING BY FRAMES OF HATCHING BROOD. 

I was unwilling to risk introducing my queen as 
the cage required, so I put her into a nucleus and 
gave three frames of capped brood and honey; shut 
up entrance, and awaited developments. This 
morning about fifty bees had hatched, and among 
them, in striking contrast, gleamed the “ yellow 
queen” and her escorts. I am delighted with my 
success so far, and shall let them fly to-morrow, and 
begin building up from strong stocks, and feed to 
start the queen laying. 

Tam a‘ novice” in the business, and have taken 
full charge of 12 stocks here; increased to28 and got 
quite a lot of surplus comb in 1-Ib. sections. Isn't 
that pretty good for one beginning his ‘‘t-y-ties’’? 
A NOVEL PROCESS FOR MAKING MATS, OR WATER- 

PROOF CLOTH FOR ANY PURPOSE. 

We are using, for coverings for frames, a cloth 
prepared by the following recipe, taken from the 
Scientific American. No insect will molest it, and it 
is a sufficiently water-proof covering for outside 
protection: 

Dissolve 8 oz. soap in a gallon of boiling soft wa- 
ter; thoroughly saturate the cloth; wring out, and 
soak the cloth over night in a solution of 10 oz. alum 
in one gal. of water; wring out: rinse in clear wa- 
ter, and dry. We find this works well so far. 

A. D. WILLIS. 

8. St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8, 188]. 

Your plan of introducing is usually safe, 
friend W., but it is expensive, because it is 
slow, and usually considerable trouble. Al- 
so, a good deal of brood is lost, usually, un- 
less you can get combs containing no un- 
sealed brood. <A little care is required, also, 
to see that the queen does not leave the little 
cluster before enough bees are hatched out. 
The process you give of making cloth tire and 
water proof is the result of a queer chemical 
change ; and since you call attention to it, I 
have no doubt but that it would help to pre- 
vent the bees gnawing any kind of cloth. I 
think you are doing very well indeed, for 
the first season. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GLASS FRUIT-CAN INTO A FEEDER, 

I send you a tin to put on a one or two quart fruit- 
can, With metal rim. Put it on with stick up; this 
gives the bees a chance to get the feed when placed 
over the frames. Screw onthe rim andtryit. You 
can see when the feed is out. You can, if you like, 
put a 44-inch board across the frames, 4 inches wide, 
cleated °4, to raise it from the frames, and bore two 
holes for each can; you can then put four cans on 
one board, and keep the rest of the frames closed up. 
You could also make the pieces without the stick 
by using larger tin, and turning it up *; all around, 
like acup. You see, after using the cans you can 
fill them with honey and sell them. 

Last fall I tried to winter 59 hives; lost 28; that left 
31; bought 10 for $40.00; 6 good, 4 poor; out of the 31, I 
had 10 good, 10 middling, 11 poor. From 41 I increas- 
ed to 72 hives and 9 nuclei—81 in all. From them I 
got box honey, 600 lbs., and extracted 1700 |bs., mak- 
ing 2300 Ibs. from 41, and increased 81. 
winter 80 hives this coming winter, and I will try to 
fix them so they will come out like the burning bush 
on the mount before Moses. The Lord bless you, 
brother Root! J. W. UTTER. 

Amity, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 19, 1881. 


Many thanks for your kind words as well 


as for the feeder, friend U. This feeder is 
intended for the kind of glass fruit-cans that 
have a metal ring to hold thecover on. The 


ered sent is just a circular piece of tin with | 


10les punched in it, and a piece of wood % 
square tacked across it with wire nails. This 
bit of wood prevents the collar from being 
screwed clear down, and so leaves a passage 
for the bees under it. The point made, that 
these cans can be afterward washed and sold 
with honey in them, is quite important, for 
the can is in no way injured, and the cover 
is not used at all. 


THE L, FRAME, 
In GLEANINGS for this month, page 433, Mr. J. E. 
Pond, Jr., says that as far as he knows everybody ad- 
mits that the L. frame is the most convenient for 


operating. Please say to him that I for one consider 
it the most outlandish, inconvenient, and unhandy 
frame I ever undertook to use, and I would not use 
them and the hives connected with if I could be fur- 
nished them free, and a dollar each for my extra 
trouble. I want aframe that I can set on a board 
without killing bees on the under side of it; one I 
can take from the hive with one hand; one I can 
carry three ef, when covered with bees, in one hand, 
and not hurt a bee; and I can take from the brood- 
nest without removing the sections above. When he 
can do that with his frame, I will admit they are ap- 
proaching mine in convenience of handling. 
E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich., Sept. 3, 1881. 

Why, friend S., one would almost think, 
from your vehemence, that some one was 
sticking a pin into you somewhere, or that 
you had got a patent-right bee-hive of your 
own, of some kind. Which is it? 

AN ABC 8CHOLAR IN CANADA. 

With much pleasure I lay hold on my pen to in- 
form you of our honey season in this part of Canada. 
Our season is now nearing the benediction period, 
but has been very good thus far. We started in the 
spring with one colony of common black bees. This 
one colony was tremendously cut up by the frost 


I want to | 


and steady winter, and a lack of sufficient honey. 

We bought them as a first swarm, but found out 
| afterward that they were a second. Last year not 

being a good honey year, we fed them. Well, we 
started with one colony, or, rather,a nucleus, for 

they covered only 3% frames in the hive. But 
| through your valuable A BC we have run them up 

to 3 good, strong, healthy, active swarms; i. ¢., if we 

know any thing about large swarms. The first one 
| came out late on Sunday, July 27, and the second one 
' two weeks later on a Sunday morning. The last hive 
| we supplied with 9 Langstroth frames, filled with 
| Jones's Dunham fdn., and they now have as much 
| honey as the other two. We have robbed them of 
| about 6: lbs of fine surplus comb honey. Strict at- 

tention would have given us more, but we are farm- 
| ers, and afraid of bees, so we contented ourselves 
| With 60lbs. Father, however, intends to make bee- 
keeping his business, if he lives to get old and child- 
ish. The season has been a good one in these parts. 
A short distance from here good strong colonies 
turned out 90 to 120 Ibs. surplus extracted honey. 
Accept my thanks forA BC. Ithas been a world of 
| good to me thus far. I will make better use of it 
next year. 

Good comb honey has been retailing here at from 
| 20 to 35 cts.; extracted, 18 to 22; out of the groceries, 
I could have sold 2000 Ibs. at that figure. 

WESLEY BAER. 
Benmiller, Huron Co., Ont., Can., Aug. 30, 1881. 


| at 30 cts. 


REPLACING QUEENS SENT BY MAIL. 

I do not like to think people dishonest, but there 
| is a person bere who got a queen and put her in the 
| hive, and was away for a while, and came back, and 
| [believe she was dead. He sent for another. I do 
not know whether he got it or not, but I would not 

like to get them in that way. 

Ont., Can., Sept. 5, 1881. 

| For obvious reasons, the writer of the 
_ above wishes his name withheld. I presume 
| it is a fact, that we who send out queens are 
| sometimes asked to send another, when it is 
not right that we should do so. Sometimes 
the receiver reports that the queen came to 
hand alive, but feeble, and that although 
she lived aday or two, she was finally brought 
out of the hive dead. It may bea hard mat- 
ter to decide whether the queen died from 
the effects of her trip, or was killed in intro- 
ducing. In the former case, it was the ship- 
er’s duty to make good; in the latter, the 
oss of the receiver. How shall we always 
decide such matters? I will tell youmy way: 
Recognizing that I am selfish, and will be 
very likely to see the whole transaction from 
a selfish standpoint, I try to take the other 
extreme ; and if I err, err on the side of do- 
ing a little more than my part, rather than 
the other. Accordingly, J choose to stand 
the loss of all queens received by me, that 
are sufficiently alive to crawl about, but 
when a customer receives one from us in ap- 
aesigars | feeble condition, I wish him to put 
1er into a hive as quickly as possible, and do 
the best he can for her; and then if she dies, 
as it seems to him, on account of feebleness, 
I will send him another. I well know how 
natural it is to have thoughts force them- 
selves into our mind after you have lost a 
queen, that she did not seem very lively any 
way; but I would far rather be wronged alittle 
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than to run any risk of wronging anybody 
else. Money or property that comes from 
wronging another can never make one happy. 


WINTERING WITH SECTIONS ON. 

There is considerable said about wintering with 
empty sections on. Empty boxes have been put on 
box hives here for years, und counted the best way 
to winter bees by many. I know of one box hive out 
in the orchard without any other protection, and 
sometimes during the winter the wind blew off this 
empty box, and it was left off till spring, the holes 
in the top of the hives still open, and the entrance 
at bottom of hive open one-half inch, the width of 
hive, causing a draft or current of air through the 
brood-nest most of the winter. Said hive worked 
well in spring, and swarmed about two weeks earli- 
er than most bees around here. 

Limerick, Iil., Sept. 7, 1881. FE. Pickup. 

LOCUST HONEY, ETC. 

We have had a fearful drought, and crops are 
nearly a failure. I extracted 500 lbs. of locust honey, 
but have not taken a pound since. Yesterday and 
to-day they have been bringing in some buckwheat 
honey, the first this season, and it seems quite a re- 
lief to lay the feeder aside, after having it in con- 
stant use fortwo months. 

GLEANINGS is avery welcome visitor, and is re- 
ceived each month with all the pleasure of an old 
friend. If, however, you are going to be responsible 
for all losses incurred through some scamp who 
manages to get an advertisement in GLEANINGS, 
and give every fellow a smoker who says he has quit 
the use of tobacco (please send largest sized Bing- 
ham-—eh?), and, I might add, take back all goods 
that we awkward chaps can't make go, I am afraid 
you can’t keepit up to the present standard. By 
the way, how many of these smoker men, I wonder, 
have sent in their cash? C. G. KNOWLES. 

Portland, Meigs Co., O., Sept. 7, 1881. 

You give me more credit than I deserve, 
friend kK. In my efforts to overcome the 
natural selfishness of my nature, I may 
have been injudicious, and possibly care- 
less; but to guard against such mistakes, 
God has sent good kind friends like yourself 
to give me warning. The Tobacco Column 
has started quite a wave of reformation in 
the right way, and now a great many are 
breaking off without asking for any smoker, 
as you will see by the letters. Would you 
break such a public promise, friend K., if 
you had once given it ? 


POLLEN; HOW TO GET IT OUT OF COMBS 
EXCESS. 

In September GLEANINGS, H. A. Davis asks how to 
get pollen out of combs. I have done it by soaking 
the combs for a day in water, and then washing out 
with a force pump with a sprinkling nozzle. If he 
has not a pump, any tinsmith can make a tube 14 in. 
long, 1% diameter, with a strainer soldered in one 
end. Use a stick with a leather tacked around it 
fora plunger. I have one of them, and it works 
well, but not so fast asthe pump. Stand the combs 
on their edges to soak them, or they may break out 
of the frames. The water to use with the pump 
needs warming a little, as cold water makes the 
combs brittle. The water must not be thrown in 
the cells with too much force, or it will knock the 
bottom out of the cells in new combs. After wash- 
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ing, put the combs in extractor, and throw the 
water out, and they will soon dry. 
Please request Frank Boombrower to tell how he 
prepares his bees for winter, and how he gives them 
water. FE. D. HOWELL. 
New Hampton, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1881. 


Those who are troubled with an excess. of 
pollen will doubtless profit by your ingenious 
plan, even though it 1s considerable work. 


A CHEAP COMB CUPBOARD AND FUMIGATING ROOM. 

The time has again arrived when allsurplus honey- 
combs should be taken away from the bees and 
stored away for another season. As many like my- 
self have nota nice tight room exclusively for combs 
wherein to hang them, let me tell how I do manage. 

I procure a large dry-goods box which has tight 
joints, and one side open; place it on end in the 
shop, Wor »dhouse, or even out of doors, if well cov- 
ered. On the inside I then nail cleats to exch side, 
alittle below the top; then make frames of lath, 
ripped in two, or something similar; exch end of 
which rests on the cleats thus: 


























In this frame I hang my honey-combs, and then 
slide it into the box on the cleats. Just below these 
combs I nail othercleats, on which I put frames the 
same, and so on down to the bottom of the box, each 
pair of cleats holding several frames of combs. 
Then having the box calked and waxed tight, I hang 
the door (forfnerly cover) on hinges with wire hooks 
to hold it shut. To the edges of the box where the 
door comes against it ltack a strip of cloth,so that 
when it is shut the box isalmost air-tight. Thus not 
a very large box will hold several hundred combs. 

To fumigate them, remove a few combs from the 
front bottom tier; take aniron kettle, put in 2 or 3 
inches of coal ashes; then about a pint of live coals; 
place the kettle where the combs are removed; drop 
on to the coals about 4 lb. of sulphur to 40 cubic ft. 
of space; shut the door quickly, and in one hour 
every wormin those combs will trouble no more. 
Combs treated thus about June Ist and August Ist 
each year may be kept any length of time, I think. 
They should be aired for a day or so before being 
given to the bees. S.C. PERRY. 

Portland, Mich., Sept. 15, 1881. 

Very good, friend P. We have just had 
quite a time with some of our combs, which 
we have taken from the bees in August and 
September, preparatory to doubling up. We 
placed them in the vacated house apiary, 
which shuts tolerably tight, but we havehad 
to brimstone them three times, and [I am, 
afraid a sharp looking would find now and” 
then a live worm yet. Your plan is right, 
and is sure to do the business, and better, 
perhaps, than a larger room. 
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MAPLE SUGAR FOR WINTER STORES. 

Willit be safe to feed maple syrup or sugar that 
tastes and is somewhat ** buddy,” or perhaps a little 
sour, to bees? Having a quantity on hand, and bees 
requiring food, I wish advice before making the 
venture. FRANK CHASE. 
Springville, Erie Co., N. Y., Sept. 14, 1881. 


Maple sugar, if of excellent quality, might 
do for wintering bees, but as it always con- 
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tains more or less caramel, or burnt sugar, 
to say nothing of various gummy vegetable 
matters, I would not risk using it. Some of 
the worst cases of dysentery last winter 


were among hives fed largely with maple | 


sugar. As its price is nearly, if not quite. 
equal to that of coffee A, there would be no 
great advantage in it. 
ulated. 


A correspondent asks what we think of 
the following, clipped from a newspaper : 
CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, 
A German bee journal has an article recommending bee-stings 


as a cure for rheumatism. The writer's wife was afflicted with | 


severe rheumatic pains in the arm. The husband held bees to 


her arm, allowing them to completely empty the poison sacs 
into the muscles. The succeeding night the lady, for the first 
time in six months, enjoyed a good sleep. The arm was swollen 
pretty badly the next day, but this rapidly decreased. No rheu 

matic pains have since been felt by the Jady. Other cases of 
similar cures are mentioned by this writer. As the average 
honey-bee is always ready to perform his part of thg experi- 
ment, those incline «d to try this remedy may do so with * neat 

ness and de spatch.’ 


Our friend will see by back numbers and 
volumes, that the remedy has not proven 
equally successful in all cases; still, enough 
favorable evidence has been furnished to at- 
tract considerable attention to the matter. 


A WORD FOR THE LOCUST-TREES, ETC. 

The bees have done pretty well this season. We 
came through the winter with 11; increased to 15; 
had only 2 natural swarms; one of them went to the 
woods. One stand of blacks, worked on Doolittle’s 
plan, gave me one Simplicity hive, frames L. size, 
8 frames to the hive, and 18 frames of comb honey; 
all the rest did well, but this one made the most 
honey. This is a great locust country. Blue thistle 
and white clover also abound; but the weather was 
so unfavorable that they worked but little on white 


10 or 11 weeks, but they worked harder on the locust 
this year than I ever saw them work on it before. If 
you were here you would not have to plant a locust 
grove for your bees, for there are from 3000 to 10,000 
trees within a mile of us,and last spring they were 
the most beautiful sight lever saw. Little bushes 
not more than 5 feet high were just loaded with 
bloom; but it is generally said here that if the locust 
blooms heavily the bees will not swarm much. 


What can be the cause, unless the bees block the | 
queen at this time? All of our bees are now in L. ls 
or Simplicity hives. The Holy-Land queen we zot | 
of you is very prolific, and although the bees are a | 


little smaller than the Italians, I am inclined to 


think they will be good honey-gatherers. The Ital- | 
jians, although they gave me only 60 or 80 Ibs. of | 


honey,they gave me two fine swarms that I would 
not like to take $15.00 for. 
Your Home Papers are a source of pure delight 


here indeed. I really believe 1 could get along now | 


without GLEANINGs if it were not for them. 
SAMUEL D. RUTHERFORD. 


Kearneysville, W. Va., sensi 10, 1881. 


FRIEND CHURCHILL’S HAPS AND MISHAPS, AND HIS | 


QUEEN THAT “CACKLED,”’ AND HOW [IT ALL 
ENDED WELL AFTER ALL. 
I must tell you what luck I have had with bees. 
Last spring I bought what I thought to be a good 
stock, but only one quart of bees and a lot of honey; 


as I did not know it would do to look inside a hive, I | 
bought at chance. Well, it had no queen nor drones | 


nor eggs, so I bought an IL. frame of Mason, at Me. 


Better use the gran- | 
' Several bee-men said the brood was dead, so T went 
' to J. B. Mason and got another frame and bees, and 


' Falls, and the bees on it, and bought a dollar queen 


from Massachusetts, which proved not to be mated, 
as it was quite early, and weather cold; but she 
soon got to laying in the two combs, on each side, 
next the division-boards; but one month passed, 
and the brood that was capped when I bought it did 
not hatch; then about that time I found my queen 
dead, But they soon had cells,7 in number, started. 


Italian queen, but they would not fall in love with 
her; so I put the frame with cells in another hive, 
and caged the queen with the new frame, and in two 
days let her loose, and she cackled and went to lay- 
inginashorttime. You see, I knew nothing of bees 
afew weeks previous, but I did not throw the old 


| frame away; and don’t you think they all hatched 


all right? and now I have one hive of 8 frames, and 
the other has six frames nearly full of brood and 


| honey in L. frames, of yellow and clever bees. By 


the way, I borrowed some of your GLEANINGS,which 
Tread after others were all asleep, which gave me 
an insight. The care of bees is a great pleasure to 
me, and I mean to make it quite a business, I shall 
take a large swarm of Italians from the woods to- 
morrow, and hive them in L. frames, and fasten 
comb with strips of wood inside. Bees have swarmed 
well here this summer, I think. 
1 forgot to say, that the frame that they said was 
| dead hatched a fine yellow queen, and her bees are 
very fine and gentle. [I have a good smoker, and 
look my bees over very often, and with care, and 
work slowly, so I know just how they are getting 
along. 
There are many old box hives about here, full of 
old black comb and moths. One man has one 15 
years old, and has not taken a bit of honey nor bees 


| from it, and the hive will divide itself, as it is nearly 
clover. They just roared on blue thistle for about | a ‘ : ‘ y 


all moss, and leans hard the wrong way. Now, what 


' is the use of such a course as that? I think I could 


have made a number of good ones, and had them 

Italianized, if lam only anew hand. You may put 

this in GLEANINGS if you like, and I wish to know 

what kind of a bee-man you think I may be in time. 
FE. P. CHURCHILL. 

West Minot, And. Co., Me., Sept. 12, 1881. 
1 think you promise very well for a bee- 
man, friend C.: but, begging your pardon, I 
vant to protest against you, or any one else, 
saying a queen Was sent you that was not 
fertilized. As queens often refuse to lay for 
a week or more after a journey, no one has 
any means of knowing; and it is a hard im- 
putation against the honesty of the breeder. 
Will you not please bear it in mind, my 

friends? 
MOLDED FOUNDATION. 

The sample of ** thin molded fdn. for comb honey” 
you mention on page 426 came from us, and was 
made upon our new plaster fdn. mold, the casts of 
which were taken from patterns of very perfect 
, and thin fdn. received from C. Dadant & Sons. I be- 
lieve I sent you my price list, containing samples of 
| both thick and thin fdn. I have used the Dadant 
| style for both, but like the D.S. Given equally well 
| for brood combs. My new metallic molds will work 
| as rapidly and perfectly, I think, as the plaster. 
| They are moistened by means of a pad made for the 
purpose. I hope to furnish them within two months. 

OLIVER FOSTER. 
| Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa, Sept. 19, 1881. 
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QUEEN-CELLS NOT ALWAYS AN INDICATION OF 
QUEENLESSNESS. 

Ihave been wanting to write to you before this, 
but was afraid you would place me in the Growlery, 
as I had nothing pleasant to write. I 
your A BC scholars, and a poor one at that. 1 re- 
ceived 2 queens from Mr. Hayhurst, which I intro- 
duced all right. About fifteen days after, | found her 
in there all right, and the combs well filled with 
eggs. Whenl looked again the other day to see if 
her bees had hatched out, I found that they had 
started queen-cells and one already sealed up, which 
made me believe that they had killed her. The 
other one is all right. Now, what do you think 
made the bees kill their queen, after being in there 
about 18 days? F. R. LEIFESTE. 

Mason, Mason Co., Tex., Sept. 9, 1881. 

Friend L., your queen may be there still, 
all right; for you will see, by back numbers, 
that itis not avery rare thing for bees to 
raise another queen while they have a good 
laying one, and colonies that will keep doing 
this are especially valuable. Whenever you 
find cells started, with plenty of eggs in the 
hive, you may be pretty sure the old queen 
is somewhere around. Bees do sometimes, 
however, especially in the fall of the year, 
when little honey is coming in, killa queen 
and rear one of their own, even after she has 
been laying a week or two. The only rem- 
edy I know is to feed them a little every day 


until all hands are in a prosperous condi- | 


tion, and feeling pleasant and friendly. 








Humbugs ¢ dwindles 


Pertaining. to Bee Culture. 

We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
e— care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
veing done any one. 


RECEIVED some books of a certain N.C. Mitch- 
cf ell, of Indianapolis. I suppose he would try me 
as he did many others. My father sent him 
$15.00 for a honey-extractor, etc., but received only 
a few old boards, worth 50 cents, as my brother has 
told me. I will send you afew of the books to let 
you know what Mr. Mitchell has to say about you, 
and I hope you will answer the man in GLEANINGS, 
from A to Z. 

In regard what Mr. M. says of queens, I have to 
say as much in favor of yours. Thetested queen re- 
ceived 4 or 5 years ago, and a dollar queen later, 
were real beauties in every respect; and the prog- 
eny of the dollar queen are red-clover bees in the best 
sense; very gentle, large, and industrious. I am 
certain I would not give that dollar queen for a 
$15.00 queen of M., if his bees are no better than his 
writing. Our bees are doing well. 

P. STEPHEN STENGER. 

St. Meinrads, Spencer Co., Ind., May 19, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend S., for your warm 
championship of my poor self. I do not be- 
lieve there is any need of any answer to 
what Mitchell says. His own actions are 
answers enough. It seems to me your fa- 


ther did unusually well in getting even old 
boards for his $15.00. All of Mitchell’s cir- 
culars are sent to me as soon as out, by dif- 
ferent friends, and so are almost all other 
suspicious circulars in the bee business. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


am one of | 


TOBACCO COLUNIN. 


cluded at last to accept your offer and quit; so, 
send me such a smoker as you would use, and 
I pledge myself that, if I use tobacco again, to so in- 
form you, and at the same time pay you for the 
smoker sent me, and four others to be given to some 
others who can be induced to quit the filthy habit of 
_using tobaceo. It isn’t the smoker that I care about 
—no, sir! Iexpeet to see the time in the next 4 or 5 
weeks when I would give a dozen smokers if I had 
not pledged myself. I expect nature to make a 
strong demand for the weed; but I mean to con- 
quer, and this promise to you, I think, will help me, 
together with my pride in the power of my will. So, 
send along the smoker, and I will let that do my 
future smoking for me. J. E. POND, JR. 
North Attleboro, Bristol Co., Mass., Aug. 2, 1881. 


I have been aslave to tobacco for over 30 years; 
have been 2 reader of GLEANINGS 3 years. Some 
time in January I quit chewing, but have not quit 
smoking yet, but intend to soon, with the help of 
God. I do not want you to send me a smoker to 
quit, but I thought it might encourage you to know 
that you were doing some good,even when you don’t 
send smokers. The Home Papers have helped me a 
great deal in my Christian life. They strengthen 
my faith in prayer to Almighty God. I know that 
God will answer our prayers if we pray aright. Re- 
member me in prayer to God, and ask him to help 
me quit tobacco entirely; also every thing that is 
| displeasing to him. Goon with the good work; and 
may God bless you abundantly, is the prayer of your 
brother in Christ. DAVID PRATT. 


And it does encourage me, friend P., more 
_than you know, perhaps. I have, as I have 
often told you, felt that God was guiding 
this department, and your kind letter shows 
how he is guiding it. Ifold on to his strong 
arm; look forward and up, and never look 
back, nor even think back. 


i HAVE used tobacco for years, and have con- 
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Notes and Queries. 
HONEY REPORT FOR 1881. 

(JOMMENCED in spring with 26 colonies; in- 
ji creased to 62; extracted 1633 lbs. comb honey; 
in sections, 100 lbs.; total, 1733 lbs. Used no 
separators with starters of pieces of comb. Have 
boughtall my fdn. of H. A. Burch, of South Haven, 


for 3 years, which proved satisfactory. 
Home, Mich., Sept. 15, 1881. J. CHAPMAN. 








I have taken over 300 lbs. of honey from my bees 
this summer, and had only 4 swarms in the spring. 
New Woodstock, N. Y., Sept. 16,’81. O.C.MORSE. 


We sold the rest of our honey last week, at 12 cts. 
some 4000 Ibs. We got 105 lbs. to the hive. 
Strathroy, Can., Aug. 15, ’81. J. RUTHERFORD. 


A GOOD RECORD, 

Please discontinue my name in the $1.00 queen 
line, as I have sold all I have to spare this fall. I 
have filled all orders up to date, and I wish to step 
out of the ranks till another season. If anybody has 
not received the worth of his money from me, I am 
ready to make amends, L. W. VANKIRE. 

Washington, Pa., Sept. 12, 1881. 
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BUTTER-WEED. 

Inclosed please find a package of seeds which we 
call butter-weed. It grows in abundance on our al- 
luvial meadows, blooming in the fall, and is the 
greatest honey producer that we have. 

HENRY BASSETT. 

Salem, N. J., Sept. 9, 1881. 


[ received a queen in place of the missing one 
on Friday last. I have her in the hive now; 
she was a beauty. I had good luck this time. I 
lost but one out of the dozen. They are laying finely. 
I feed the bees a little while introducing, and I think 
it reconciled them a little; but the Peet cage, I 
think, had more to do with it. I think it is ** boss.’”’ 

J. D. HUTCHINSON. 

Windsor, Mercer Co., N. J., Sept. 15, 1881. 


YOU CAN'T ALWAYS TELL BY THE LOOKS HOW FAR 
A TOAD CAN JUMP. 

The last queen that you shipped me arrived in 
good order, and I was very much pleased with her. 
The queen that ! did not like turned out to be a very 
fine one. She has her hive full of as fine bees as I 
ever saw. The last one has young bees also, just as 
good as I want them. I was too hasty in saying that 
the first one was a hybrid. It won’t do to judge 
them by their looks. JOHN W. GRUBB. 

Gainesville, Allen Co., Ky., Sept. 7, 1881. 


BUCKWHEAT. 
I saw in Aug. GLEANINGS that you were short of 
silverhull buckwheat for seed. If you should want 





| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


any from Canada, I think I could send you about one | 


hundred bushels, or perhaps more, for about 70 cts. | 


per bushel, bags included. It is all from the seed 
I got from you two years ago. J. R. TENNANT. 
Richmond, Oxford Co., Ont., Can., Aug. 15, 1881. 
[We think the freights and duties would prevent 
our using the buckwheat, but perhaps some of our 
readers may be glad of it. 


The bee-keepersinthis vicinity have again “rallied | 


to the standard’’ since the great fatality of bees 
last winter. Many who lost all their “seed” have 
not yet given up the * ghost.’’ Those who love the 
beautiful in nature have purchased colonies to take 
the place of their predecessors. Of the 20 colonies 
which brought sunshine and recreation to our home- 
stead the previous season, but one lone colony re- 
mained to tell the story; and its family record 
was ‘‘blurred’”’ with the words, ‘* Dead, dead, dead.” 
With careful attention, we have increased to four 
by natural and artificial swarming. 
E. J. HINSHAW. 
Lynn, Randolph Co., Ind., Sept. 10, 1881. 
QUEEN LAYING. 

We have an Ohio lady settled on our island at 
last. She reached here Friday, Sept. 2, at 4 P.M. 
Hers was a funeral cortege, as her escort was dead. 
Her ladyship was the only survivor. At once I 
placed her in a queenless colony. Next morning, 
Saturday, found her out and balled. Recaged her 
and fastened cage firmly to comb with transferring 
wires. Sunday yet inthe cage; Monday morning 
other bees in the cage, but no queen. I soon found 
her whose majestic step showed her royal lineage, 
all showing a great fondness for their new mother 
by a persistent effort to be near her. 

JAS. A. WHITE. 

Georgiana, Brevard Co., Fla,, Sept. 5, 1881. 





IMPROVEMENT IN APPEARANCE OF QUEENS AFTER 
INTRODUCING. 

The queen came all right, but the bees with her 
were dead; have got her introduced all right, and 
she is a beauty. She is one-third larger this morn- 
ing than she was yesterday morning when she came. 

Pittston, Pa., Aug. 13, 1881. J.B. MOSTER. 

{I have given the above to induce some of the 
friends not to be too hasty in condemning queens 
when first received, especially after a bard trip.] 





PROMPTNESS. 
I don't know that I want to be put into the Growl- 
ery, but I can't have any patience with those who 
advertise, and then are so very slow abopt filling 
their orders. I have ordered of five different par- 
ties who advertise in GLEANINGS, and in only two 
cases have they been decently prompt in filling their 
orders. I don’t mind their keeping my order one 
week; but where the time lengthens into four weeks, 
there is certainly something wrong. Either they 
should not advertise, or they should keep a stock so 
they could fill their orders. Geo. A. DEMING. 
Amboy, HL, Aug. 15, 1881. 


One of the queens was pure, the other hybrid. | 
bought five queens this season—2from you, as 
above, 2 each from two other men. Four out of 
five hybrids. How does it come? Are queen-rearers 
careless, or are black bees in the ascendency? Bees 
seem to be gathering honey fast, notwithstanding 
the drought. I think they get it from smartweed, 
us there seems to be no other source. 

8. C. LYBARGER. 

Ganges, Ohio, August 25, 1881. 

{lam sorry to hear so many dollar queens prove 
hybrids. Those we have bought and tested in our 
own apiary seem to turn out more hybrids this year 
than ever. It is somewhat owing, perhaps, to the 
way in which every thing in the shape of a bee-hive, 
that wintered through, bas been sayed and made 
the most of.] sais he eis Lee 

EGGS THAT NEVER HATCH. 

I send you a tine Italian queen; she began to lay 
on the 10th day, July Ist, 1881, in full colony, and has 
been laying ever since, but not an egg has ever 
hatched. There are no drones in the hive. J. B. 
Brogan raised several queens of same kind last sea- 
son. S. W. MORRISON. 

Oxford, Pa., Sept. 12, 1881. 

{Such queens are found once in a great while, and 
have been noticed in our back numbers. I do not 
know that we ever bad more than one, and her eggs 
had arather shriveled appearance. It seems a lit- 
tle strange that your neighbor should have had sev- 
eral of that kind. Absence of drones should pro- 
duce only drone-laying queens. } 


My bees began about July 20 bringing in pollen of a 
greenish-yellow or yellowish-green color. The hon- 
ey smelled very strong. Just at night we could 
smell it 20 or 30 feet from hives. They worked on it 
through the first week in this month. From the de- 
scription, what do you think they are working on? 

{I can not suggest what your bees were working 
on, friend H.; but if I were you I would follow them 
and find out.] 

Does a queen that hatches in 8 or days differ in 
shape from one that hatches in 12 days or longer? 

{A queen hatched from larvre too old before it is 
started for a queen, has much more the appearance 
of a worker, and we sometimes find them so nearly 
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like a worker that it is difficult to decide they are 
queens at all, except by the attention the bees give 
them.] 

Bees have done quite well here this summer. I 
look for another bad time the coming winter, as they 
are filling their combs too much with pollen. 

E. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, Orange Co., N. Y., Aug. 16, 1881. 

{Perhaps it would be well to remove the combs 
containing most pollen, before feeding up for win- 
ter.] 


I would like to know what make and grade of 
grape sugur Mr. D. H. Tweedy feeds his bees, and 
if his bees do not carry some of it out of the hive 
when he feeds it dry? 

{€ may be mistaken, but I think it was the Buffalo 
A that he got of us. Ihave never known bees to 
earry grape sugar out dry.) 

Will swect clover and tigwort seed grow if thrown 
in the grass on the roadside? 

{Sweet clover will often do well, scattered by the 
roadside; but the tigwort will not make its way to 
any extent without cultivation and protection. | 

Can basswood be grown from the seed, und bow is 
it to be planted? 

{Basswoodis very difficult to grow from the seed. 
Better get small trees from the forests ] 

Do catbirds and blue-jays catch bees? 

2. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1881. 

{Blue-jays most assuredly catch bees, and, if Tam 
not mistaken, catbirds have been tried and found 
guilty of the sume offense. Shoot them and exam- 
ine their crops. If you find any bee-stings, you are 
sure it was worker bees and not drones they con- 
sumed.] 








MER. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
Bok. 


Fear not, Daniel; for from the tirst day that thou 
didst set thine heart to understand, and to chasten 
thyself before thy God, thy words were heard.— 

DAN. 10: 12. 

T was Saturday. John’s father sat out 
by the house, smoking as usual. I[ have 

= mentioned, that they had secured a 
small amount of honey from their bees, be- 
sides increasing to get bees to cover the 
empty combs. Well, John’s mother had, by 
the aid of an extractor, also secured a stone 
crock full of most thick, beautiful, crystal, 
basswood honey, which she had purposed 
saving for family use. However, as her hus- 
band was out of work, or at least thought he 
was, there was very great need of a little 
‘ash to supply the needs of the table, and 
to yet even clothing to make the children 
decent, when they went to Sunday-school. 
As a last resort, she had decided to sell this 
crock of nice honey, and so John had been 
up to the grocery with a small sample of it. 
The grocer offered 16 cents per lb., in con- 
sideration of its being extra nice, and be- 
sause the dry weather had made not only 
honey, but fruit and all kinds of sauce, very 
scarce. As the crock was quite heavy, 
friend Merrybanks had volunteered to take 
it up town, if John would set it out by the 
gate, where it would be handy to set into 
his buggy as he came along. A white clean 
cloth had been tied over the top to keep out 
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dust; and as John’s father sat in sight, no- 
body seemed to think but that it was safe 
enough. It was not many minutes, howev- 
er, before a sleek-looking cow of inquiring 
disposition came along. She looked this 
way and that, as she came along the road, 
and finally ventured cautiously to walk slow- 
ly up and smell of the crock and its contents. 
She seemed satisfied with her investigations, 
apparently, for after one or two sniffs she 
wound her tongue around a loose corner of 
the cloth, much as she would a nice tuft of 
grass, and, giving it a dextrous pull, tipped 
crock and contents down on to the round 
hard stones below. I think I will just give 
you a picture of that cow. Here it is:— 








































THE COW AND THE CROCK OF HONEY. 


John’s father saw her, from the first; but 
his tobacco had so stupetied his senses, driv- 
ing away dull care, 1 suppose, that it did 
not oecur to him she might do any harm, 
until the crock was down and broken. Now 
he roused up, and came out swinging his 
arms, shouting, 

‘**Whav! go ’long there, you old brute!” 

Ilis cries brought John and his mother, 
and she, with tears in her eyes that she 
could not keep back, made an effort to 
save some of the honey with the dirt, by 
scraping it into a piece of the broken crock. 
Just at this crisis friend M. and his wife 
came a in the buggy, and while John’s fa- 
ther still stood by smoking his pipe, friend 
M. was out in an instant; and not until ev- 
ery particle of earth or stones containing a 
drop of honey was scooped up, did he stop 
to even talk about it. A good swarm of 
bees was raised up, and an empty Simplicity 
hive placed under them. Then a second Sim- 
plicity hive was placed over the colony, and 
the pans containing the dirt and honey were 
placed in this upper story. All of the stones 
and lumps of earth that could be handled 
were placed on the frames. As the bees 
licked off the honey, the dirt crumbled and 
fell through to the bottom hive; and finally 
the whole contents of the pans were turned 
over on the frames also, fresh combs being 
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given the bees as fast as they needed more 
room. ‘Che honey was eventually saved, but 
it took several days to get it done, and its 
flavor was spoiled for any thing but bee 
food. Had it been sold at the grocery, each 
pound of honey would have bought granula- 
ted sugar enough for two pounds of better 
and more wholesome food for the bees. 
After the honey was disposed of, friend M. 
gave them a good-natured lecture on care- 
lessness. Ilis wife ventured to suggest that 
accidents would sometimes happen, any way. 

* But, my friends, accidents, the greater 
part of them. need not happen.” 

* Yes.” chimed in John’s father. ‘If 
Unele Billy, the rich old curmudgeon, would 
keep his cows shut up, instead of roaming 
the streets, preying on the property of poor, 
hard-working men like myself, there would 
not be such accidents.” 

Uncle Billy was the rich man of the neigh- 
borhood, and it was talked about that he let 
his cattle run in the streets when the grass 
got high, presuming that no one would in- 
terfere, just because he was rich. Mr. M. 
therefore began as follows :— 

* Look here, neighbor: it is quite likely 
that Uncle Billy has his faults, like all the 
rest of us; but it is a very bad way to get 
into, of complaining of our neighbors when 


any thing goes wrong. It is a great deal. 


better to form a habit of shouldering what 
seems to us to be a little more than ourshare 
of every such transaction. Talking about 
neighbors’ faults seldom makes them any 
better; but talking about our own sins and 
shortcomings, in the proper spirit, almost al- 
ways brings about more or less of reform.” 

** But, neighbor M., you don’t pretend to 
say that we were in any way at fault for the 
cow being in the street and pulling the crock 
of honey over ?” 

**1 do mean you were considerably at fault 
in setting any thing so valuable and fragile 
in anysuch exposed public place. It is true, 
I never should have thougit of a cow being 
in the street. nor of her taking any such mis- 
chieyous notion into her head: but I should 
have had a sort of instinctive dread of Iray- 


ing that crock standing in that way, outside | 


the fence, and this same feeling would have 
prompted me to put it in a placeof safety, or 
ask somebody to watch it.” 

‘Father sat right in plain sight of it, 
smoking his pipe, when I put it there,” sug- 
gested John, who, human like, had a sort of 


fancy for shoving the blame off on somebody | 
else, even though that somebody else was | 


his own father. 


Friend M. looked at the pipe, and then at | 


his wife, in a sort of undecided way, as if he 
were questioning within himself whether it 


would be well, or do any good, to attack | 
again that old subject of tobaeco, but evi- | 
dently concluded to risk it, and proceeded ,— | 

** Neighbor, will you pardon the liberty, if | 


I say a word more about that pipe of yours ?” 


John’s father good-naturedly removed the | 
pipe from his mouth, and, hoiding it off a’ 
little, while he contemplated it with a smile | 


and a sort of twinkle in his eye, said,— 

‘** By all means, friend M.; say any thing 
about the pipe you choose,” seeming to inti- 
mate that, so long as he blamed the pipe, 
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and not himself, it would be all right. His 
| friend, however, seemed to have no purpose 
of letting him off in that way, for he went 
| on,— 

|‘ Well, what I wished to say was this: 
| that, had your senses not been dulled by the 
|fumes of that pipe, you would have seen 
‘that cow in time to have frightened her 
away, and thus saved all this honey your 
| Wife has thought so much of.” 

| Friend M. here stopped abruptly, and be- 
| gan feeling in his pockets, first one ‘and then 
| the other. Finally he stood up and began 
| fumbling in his coat-tail pockets. At this 
crisis of the hsp gy es Dobbin evident- 
ly thought they had talked long enough, at 
least on cne subject ; and, deciding that fur- 
ther forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, 
with sudden vehemence made a vigorous 
push to go on. The effect was, in spite of 
Mrs. M.’s efforts to the contrary, to throw 
our rotund friend violently backward. In 
his efforts to save himself he stuck out his 
feet, but, alas! they did not quite reach the 
dash-board, and by the time he was fair] 
on his back on the seat, his feet stuc 
straight up in the air. His feet and ankles, 
/although without question highly useful to 
himself, at least, were so far from being or- 
/namental that, in spite of the evident dan- 
| ger, the children burst out laughing ; and as 
‘his good wife, while she held old Dobbin 
with one hand, took the other and pushed 
the aforesaid feet and ankles down into 
their proper position (thus bringing him 
straight up on the seat), the rest joined 
heartily in the laugh also. Even John’s 
mother laughed through her tears at his 
queer, surprised look, until she almost cried 
again; and then when friend M. joined in, 
| the rest took another start, until old Dobbin 
‘looked around to see if it were really true 
| that everybody had gone crazy, when there 
was certainly nothing to laugh at, at all. 
Honest old Dobbin had his views of the fit- 
ness of things as well as other people; and 
the oats at home that he would have had 
long before this were to him more sensible 
and substantial than any thing that all this 
talk amounted to. If the truth were told, 
he had played a more important part in the 
morning’s proceedings than any one there, 
except John’s father, was perhaps aware of; 
for at the disputation about this tobacco, 
John’s father had begun to be violently 
angry; after the laugh, however, he so far 
forgot it that he was the first one to ask for 
_ that wonderful something that was to come 








out of the coat-tail pocket. 
** Why,” said friend M., “‘ here itis. It is 
_a little pamphlet, sold for 3 cents by Health 
Reformer, Battle Creek, Mich., that I wish 
to read from.” Bidding Dobbin be quiet, 
he adjusted his specs and read as follows :— 
TOBACCO-USING PROMOTES CHEERFULNESS. 
Tobacco stupeties, intoxicates. narcotizes: if this 
is cheerfulness, then we mayindorse the lines of the 
poetic lover of the article who sang, 
Sublime tobacco, which from East to West, 
Cheers the tar’s labor and the Turkman’s rest. 
| Deprive the tobacco-chewer of his quid, or the 
; smoker of his idolized pipe, and mark how soon his 
| cheerfulness disappears. How suddenly he awakes 
to all the perplexities and irritations of life, like a 
rson awakening from sleep. 
The drunkard feels happy while sipping his bowl 
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of steaming sling; but how does he feel the next 
morning aftera‘*'spree’’? A more wretched crea- 
ture is scarcely imaginable. The tobacco-user does 
not find his real status so often, because he is drunk 


all the time, and_ thus mistakes his comfortable feel- | sale of quite a lot of beer. 


ing for cheerfulness. 
ment. 
It IS THE POOR MAN'S ONLY LUXURY. 

Would-be philanthropists put inthe plea for to- | 
hacco that it is the only luxury which poverty ul- 
lows the poor laborer who toils for a daily pittance. 
With tobaceo he feels contented with his lot. To 
him it is food, raiment, riches. and contentment, | 
for it renders him oblivious tothe lack of any and | 
allof them. How cruel, then, to take from him such | 
a boon! | 

Suppose all men were rendered thu3 stupid and in- | 
sensible, incapable of aspiring to any condition higb- | 
er, nobler, or better, than that in which circum- 
stances or fortune placed them? How soon would | 
complete stagnation ensue! How soon would all | 
progress cease! and how quickly would the world | 


relapse into the barbarism of the Middle Ages! 


A very low grade of enjoy- | 


Ashe got to the end, Dobbin shook his | 
head and made such a vigorous effort to go | 
on, that it was hard to keep him still; but | 
Mrs. M., to everybody’s surprise, declared | 
that she had a word to say. | 

~ By all means, let us hear it,” said they | 
all. | 

“It is just this. I fear my husband has | 
given you the impression that we never have | 
any accidents in our home, and that all he) 
does is always all right, and that he never | 
does careless or thoughtless things. John, | 
will you please tell them about that nice | 
case of sections you had picked out with so | 
much pains, to take to the fair?” 

* There were 48 sections, and they weighed | 
38 Ibs.;” and he stopped there, with a sort | 
of sly twinkle in his eye. 

* But you want to be honest, now, and go 
on and tell the rest.” 

‘Well, they were very nice and straight 
and true and white and perfect.” 

** Yes; but go on and tell it all.” 

“T didn’t get the first premium.” 

** Now, that isn’t frank and honest. Tell 
them why you did not take the premium.” 

**T concluded not to take them to the fair.” 

**Now look here; if you do not tell it 
straight, I will.” 

** Well, the cover got left off, and the bees 
got in.” 

* You mean, that you left the cover off | 
yourself, and—” 

** Well, have we not got all the honey in 
the hives?” 

Dobbin here concluded the rest might do 
as they chose, but that he was going home; 
and off he went, and nobody stopped him 
this time. 

John’s mother felt sad during the day ; 
but under it all seemed to bea sort of bright 
something — something like a promise that 
made her light at times, in spite of herself. 
Toward night, a neighbor brought her a 
new bright half-dollar for some washing she 
had done; and as she had been wondering 
how they should get the means to purchase 
some butter needed during the Sabbath, she 
gave her husband the plate and asked him 
to get it for her at the grocery. A crowd 
was lounging about as usual Saturday night, 
and he, instead of doing his errand and 
passing on, stopped to hear what they were 
saying. The talk seemed to be on the 





amount of beer aman might drink at one 
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time. The keeper of the grocery-store was 
evidently quite an interested listener, for 
the subject seemed to promise to him the 
The doctor said 
he could drink three glasses without trouble. 
The shoemaker said he would drink four if 
any one would pay for it. 

‘*Suppose you fail,”’ said one. 

**' Then I will pay for it myself.” 

‘* And drinks for the crowd ?” 
other. 

The talk then went ou, and banter after 
banter followed until the doctor said he 
would drink eight glasses if any one would 
pay forit, and drinks for the crowd; as is 
usual, no one of those present had any 
money; but one of them, noticing the half- 
dollar our friend had in his fingers, whis- 
yered ,— 

‘Take him up! Ile knows he can’t do it. 
Why, it isan utter impossibility. He won't 
hurt himself: let’s see the fun.” 

Poor, weak man! Thinking, of course, 
there was no chance of losing his poor wife’s 
hard earnings, he was coaxed into it, as 
many another weak man has been. IL pre- 
sume he had forgotten the little text his chil- 
dren had been repeating about being coaxed 
by sinners. 

My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 
Prov. 1:10 

The doctor, with a self-complacent smile, 
stepped up and said,— 

* Gentlemen, here isto yourhealth. That 
is one glass. And thatis another,’ and so 
on with the whole eight. The grocer was 
careful to set out only what beer the half- 
dollar would pay for. Lam glad to say, to 
the credit of John’s father, that he did not 
drink any. What should he do? How 
could he ever take that empty plate, and go 
home facing that mild, patient, blue-eyed 
wife of his, and tell her he had fooled the 
money away she worked so hard and wearily 
for, just to see one man make a brute of 
himself ? 

Ile wisely concluded to go home and tell 
his wife the whole truth, and ask her to 
have faith in his resolution to keep entirely 
away from the whole lot of such compan- 
ions in the future. Although there was a 
tear in her eye, she told him to let it go and 
never mind; that if itresulted in his hold- 
ing aloof from that class of men, it was 
probably a half-dollar well spent. Her kind- 
ness was the severest blow of all. Ile could 
have borne scolding and fault-finding far 
better than this treatment. To use one of 
his own expressions, it cut him up terribly. 
Ile thought of new resolutions, and of what 
his friend had said about his tobacco. He 
thought how self-denying his wife was, and, 
for that matter, his whole family, and of 
how much comfort his tobacco money would 
rrocure for them all. ‘ Ohif I could only 

reak off!” he thought. He had tried be- 
fore. In fact, he bad made many resolu- 
tions, but none had ever been kept very long. 
In his inmost soul he felt that 1t would be 
folly to promise any more. He knew it was 
actions that were needed, not words. Where 
did his wife get her new-found strength ? 
Had that Bible he had so often seen her 
reading, of late, any thing to do with it? 


said an- 
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He knew its teachings were right, and what 
he needed; but he had little faith that he 
could ever live up to any of them. Could 
God have any patience or care for one so 
weakly wicked as himself? He went and 
sat out by the door. For once in the world, 
the thought of his pipe was distasteful. In 
fact, it galled him to think of it. Before 
bedtime, John came up to his mother’s side, 
as was his custom, and as he remembered 
the events of the day, he said,— 

* Don’t feel bad about the honey, mother; 
I will try awful hard to get some work, and 
I will work so hard that they will all want 
me; and you see if I don’t pay it all back to 
you. 
: The innocent, childish remark, cut him to 
the quick again. It seemed to occur to him 
all at once, that God had put into the mouth 
of his little boy the very words he wanted 
spoken to him. He moved out among the 
bee-hives and sat down there. Even the 
hum of the insects toiling inside their hives 
seemed areproof to him. It seemed plain 
to him now why he had not been sought af- 
ter when hands were wanted. He was not 
a profitable hand. Ilis whole end and pur- 
pose had not been to serve his employer and 


get the work along, but rather to have the, 


hours pass until] quitting time. Ilis own 
work, even, was neglected and undone. 
Some thing seemed to say to him that peo- 
ple could hardly expect him to work faith- 
fully for them when he was too lazy to do 
his own work. Ilis whole past life seemed 
stretching out before him. The thought of 
itand the sight of it galled him until he 
could bear it no longer. Down on his knees 
he knelt, alone in the night. It was not 
much of a prayer: but the words, ** God 
have mercy on me asinner, and help me to 
be a better man,” were carried above, and 
recorded in the book of life. 

The minute he rose to his feet, a fear seized 
him that this would pass away, like other 
resolutions, and this caused a desire to spring 
up that he might have some thing given him 
to do at once, right there in the night. God 
heard the thought.* and as quick as a flash 
his scanty woodpile rose up before him. 
Straight to ithe went at once, and before 10 
o'clock that Saturday night every stick was 
cut up into nice stove lengths, even includ- 
ing the hard sticks that John had chopped 
at in vain, and tried to split for a year back. 
After that the yard was raked clean and 
smooth, a great portion of the wood carried 
in, and the rest piled up nicely for the Sab- 
bath. Ilis wife supposed it. was done be- 
cause he felt so much ashamed at the loss of 
the half-dollar, and of course she felt happy 
to see him show his penitence in such a 
practical way. I need hardly tell you he 
was happy. as well as tired; but he said 
very little, for the new guiding spirit seemed 
to say, ‘Let actions speak, rather than 
words.” 

Sunday morning he was up before sunrise, 
and, instead of the morning pipe, he pro- 
ceeded at once to make himself as clean as 
possible. As he did not forget to include 





*And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I 
will answer: and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.—ISA. 65:24. 


i 


his tobacco-stained mouth in the general 
scrubbing, it took the best part of an hour. 
Such clothes as he had were scrupulously 
clean, and after he had them on, ready for 
church, he really looked fit to be kissed, not 
only by little Mary, but by his wife too, even 
though the recollection of yesterday was 
still fresh in the mind of both. I tell you, a 
nice clean papa, clean both in body, soul, 
mind, and spirit, is seldom unappreciated by 
any child. Well, our friend, while resoly- 
ing that the Sabbath was to be a day of rest 
from the labors of the week, felt that God 
did not intend that it should be a day of 
idleness for him,at any rate. He began 
looking about the house for some lesson- 
helps for the coming Sabbath-school; but 
as all they had in the house were for juve- 
niles. his wife suggested that he might go 
over to friend Merrybanks for some thing 
that would prepare him better for the Bible- 
class. She seemed instinctively to feel his 
present longing for some thing to do was the 
promptings of the voice of God. As hemade 
known his request with a happy. good- 
natured smile on his face, friend M. could 
not help thinking, ** Except ye become as 
little children, ye can not enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ With his wife's little Bible, and 
the paper that had been loaned him, he was 
so busily engaged he hardly thought of 
breakfast at all until summoned by a hand 
laid lovingly on his head. Fresh eggs, with 
mealy potatoes, soft light bread, and, as sure 
as you live, a plate of nice yellow butter. 
Did God send that too? Across the table, 
up on the mantle,in plain sight, lay that 
old pipe. 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed juto his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul.—GENESIS 2:7. 

Truly was he made ‘of the dust of the 
ground: but since the moment he had 
knelt out in the darkness the night before, 
Giod had been breathing into his soul ‘ the 
breath of life.” 


Bee Hotany. 
OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 
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NCLOSED find parts of ahoney-plant that | would 
) like to know the name of, and how to. raise it 
= by cultivation. The plant grows to the height 
of 3 feet, and is found growing wild in the timber, 
and blossoms from middle of July till last of August, 
and bees work on it all day, and more than they do 
on the Simpson honey-plant (that also grows wild 


I tried to grow it from the seed, but it did 
JACOB SILLS, 


here). 
not come up for me. 
Cedarville, IIL, Aug. 5, 1381. 
Answer by Prof. Beal. 
This is Veronica Virginica, Culver’s root, Culver's 
physic; common on bottom land, and in rich woods. 
It belongs to the large order secre phulariacea, fig- 
worts, which also contains mulleins, linaria, or toad 
flax, snap-dragon, figwort (serophwaria nodosa), 
which some bee men have recently called Simpson 
bee-plant; also pentstemon,mimulus, speedwell, ger- 
ardia, lousewort, and others. Pror. W. J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Aug. 11, 1881, 
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Gur Homes. 


So fight I, as not beating the air: but I buffet my 
body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should 
be rejected.-I. Cor. 9:26, 27, New Version. 

S Ll sit down this morning to write Our 
Ir ILomes, it is with a feeling of sadness 
—=— in my heart, because of the news just 
at hand, that our President is dead. Sad- 
ness and gloom are resting over our nation. 
Ifad he died of a natural sickness there 
would have been sorrow, but not just the 
kind of sorrow we have now. Wickedness, 
iniquity, and crime, are in our land and in 
our midst: and although we call ourselves a 
Christian people, it would almost seem as 
though the one who accepts the office of 
chief ruler of Gur land, even by the wish and 
voice of the people, accepts it at the risk and 
peril or his life. 

In our Sabbath-school of late we have 
learned how God, in olden times, destroyed 
nations for their wickedness and disobedi- 
ence. Most of us well remember how God 
punished us during our civil war, by taking 
the life blood of our tirstborn ; and how do 
we know that some great calamity will not 
sweep our land again, if this stream of evil 
is not in some way arrested ? A few weeks 
ago L visited the Reform School at Lansing, 
Mich. Over 200 little boys were being cared 
for by the State, because their parents could 
not manage them at home. As I scanned 
the faces of them, one after another, I felt 
like thanking God that the authorities of 


the State were doing so well what the pa- | 


rents would not, or thought they could not, 
do. What are we doing, as a people, to re- 
strain crime, and what will God do with us 
if we are toe lazy, listless, and se/jsish, to do 
any thing? We have many times discussed 
this matter here in these pages, and most of 
you probably remember the incident given 
in our February number, in regard to the 
men who were robbing a turkey roost. 
What shall we do with crime, and what 
shall we do with criminals, when we meet 
them defying the laws of God and man? 
Ilere are two instructive letters in regard to 
the matter :— 

Friend Root:—Your questions at the close of the 
Home Papers in the February number of GLEAN- 
INGS, in regard to what Mr. Baird should have done 
on the occasion of having his turkey roost robbed, 
were intended, I take it, to bring out a principle, 
which principle I conceive to be involved in the fol- 
lowing query: Whether it is better to use force or 
moral suasion in dealing with the violators of the 
law. 

Had Mr. B. attempted the latter, had be gone out, 
for instance, and read a chapter from the Bible, and 
expostulated with these thieves on the sinfulness 
of their course, it is altogether likely that they 
would have laughed him to scorn; and if they were 
persuaded that this would be the only power which 
he would oppose to their unlawful designs, tuey 
would doubtless have despoiled him of his turkeys 
before his very eyes. 

Further, if any class of men in the community 
should act upon the principle of opposing only mor- 





al suasion to the selfishness of their fellow-men, it is 
clear that the unprincipled would flock to them 
from every quarter, and quickly strip them of 
every thing they possessed. In the present condi- 
tion of human nature, society would speedily be 
hopelessly disorganized if the higher classof minds 
should undertake to deal with the criminal class on 
the principle of moral suasion alone. On the other 
hand, the question arises: How far should force be 
applied in protecting ourselves from the incursions 
of the lawless? I reply, to the extent of completely 
protecting ourselves and our property, and placing 
the criminal entirely in our power. 

Had Mr. Baird quietly slipped out of the back door 
and stirred up neighbors enough to have surrounded 
and captured these thieves, he had placed himself 
in a position where his moral suasion would have 
had the best field for its activity. When a man 
stands helpless before us he isin the best situation 
to appreciate kindness from our hands. Rude and 
selfish minds look for rudeness and selfishness from 
their fellow-men, and when kindness and good will 
are manifested toward them they excite in their 
minds either contempt or love. If their moral pre- 
ceptor is not a person who can command their re- 
spect, they will treat his teachings with contempt. 
If, on the other hand, they feel that he is superior to 
them, or is in a position to successfully oppose force 
to force, and selfishness to selfishness, yet out of 
the goodness of his heart treats them with respect 
and kindness, the nobler attributes of their souls 
respond like an echo. 

I have heard ministers say that their feelings were 
often shocked at the rudeness with which they had 
seen children in the mission schools of our great 
cities treated by their spiritual teachers. Where, 
according to their idea, love and gentleness should 
abound, they had seen rude force applied to compel 
respect and obedience. 

The mission teacher, however, had learned from 
experience that among the class with which he had 
to deal were many whose lower natures, by inheri- 
tance and wrong training, possessed such a fearful 
ascendency over their higher natures, that appeals 
to the latter could scarcely awaken any response 
till the energy of the former had been subdued. 

Without procecdirg further, I think my position 
in regard to the midnight assassin will be clearly un- 
derstood. Itis this: Give him to understand that 
you are ready tooppose force to force in the defense 
of yourself and property; to strike him down, or 
even to shoot him, if necessary; but when he is 
helpless in your power, then let your good will to- 
ward him be shown by binding up his wounds, and 
using your moral suasion to turn him from the evil 
of his ways to righteousness. JAMES MCNEIL. 

Hudson, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1881. 

Within the past few months I have been 
led to feel the force of much that is said in 
the foregoing; yet I think our next friend 
supplements well the letter with a timely 
caution :— 

AS YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO TO YOU, DO 

YE ALSO UNTO THEM LIKEWISE.—LUKE 6:31. 

BE NOT OVERCOME OF EVIL, BUT OVERCOME EVIL 
WITH GOOb.—Rom. 12:21. 

Friend Rcot:—Your comments on the communica- 
tions of Messrs. Baird and Stites suggested the idea 
of sending you a few thoughts on the same subject. 
With the spirit of both the communications, and 
your comments on the same,I am well pleased, 
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There are, however,certain moral principles under- 
lying the subject of self-defense that are not gener- 
ally understood: hence the frequency of man- 
slaughter in defense of person and property. 

Life is the most inestimable boon the Creator has 
bestowed on man. No amount of property can 
equalit. “All that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” Itis, then, too precious to be taken in de- 
fense of private property. There is only one case 
that the law of God will sanction, in which it is 


right for a »'ivat? individual to take the life of an- | 


other. That case is, when one individual assails an- 
other with hostile attempt, the individual assailed 
has the right, in self-defense, to shed the blood of 
the assailant. But before he possesses this right, he 
must be convinced of the deadly intent of his antag- 
onist, and be driven to the necessity of either losing 


his own life, or of taking the life of his would-be as- | 


sassin. The right of taking away life in any case, 
properly belongs to society in its organized capacity 


—civil government; but in the above case, always a | 
case of emergency, the person assailed has no alter- | 
native. He can not wait for law. He must act, and | 
act promptly, or else lose his own life: hence he be- | 


comes, for the moment, judge, jury, and sheriff. 


The case referred to by Mr. Baird, recorded in Ex- | 
odus 22:2, on which he has given us Bishop Hop- | 
kins’s comment,* is to be understood on the above | 
principle of defense, not of property, but of life. 


Indeed, the quotation from the excellent author, 
whose work we highly prize, as given by Mr. Baird, 
expressly recognizes our view. But my own opin- 
ion of the passage is somewhat different from that 


of Bishop Hopkins. We do not think the passage | 


sanctions intentional manslaughter at all. The pas- 
sage isas follows: “If a thief be found breaking 


up, and he be smitten that he die, there shall no | 
blood be shed for him. If the sun be risen upon | 


him, there shall be blood shed for him.’”’ The 


manifest import of this language, which is a cor- | 


rect translation of the original, is, that the 
death of the thief was wcidental, and not intentional. 


It being in the night, as isevident from the succeed- 
ing context, the owner, in endeavoring to repel the | 


assailant, might accidentally deal him a blow in the 


dark that might terminate fatally, though not so in- 
tended by him. He would then be only guilty of ac- | 


cidental manslaughter, and therefore guiltless. This 
view finds a corroboration in what immediately fol- 
lows. “If the sun be risen upon him, there shall be 
blood shed for him.’’ This clearly teaches that an 
individual, in taking the life of another in defense 
of property, in the daytime, is guilty of murder. 
Why? Because he has every opportunity of seeing 
the thief, and of guarding his blows. 

I have thus come to the conclusion, that the life 
of another should never be taken intentionally in 
defense of property, however valuable. The image 
of our Maker should ever render the life of our 
neighbor so sacred, that we would never attempt to 
take itaway in defense of any earthly considera- 
tion, 

In connection with this subject I will relate an 
occurrence that took place some three years ago in 
Washington County, Pa. Iwas intimately acquaint- 
ed withthe parties,and deeply interested in the 
case, for they were both old scholars. One of the 
parties, in company with some other lads, deter- 
mined to pilfer an orchard of a neighbor who had 


*See February number, page 97, 


| Some excellent peaches. Whether the other party 
| was aware of the attack or not, I will not say. It 
turned out, however, that the pilfering party were 
discovered in the orchard and fired at with a shot- 
gun. It was a fatal shot. One of the young men 
fell mortaily wounded, and expired in a few mo- 
ments. That shot cost the person who fired it thou- 
sands of dollars and a termin prison. But the loss 
of money, and physical punishment, are nothing 
when contrasted with the mental anguish resulting 
from reflection on our rashness, and the thought of 
having shed a_ fellow-creature’s blood. Better 
breathe the spirit of Christ, and carry out the senti- 
ment expressed in the passag: of Seripture at the 
head of this letter. Far better to suffer ourselves 
to be defrauded —robbed of a few peaches, of a few 
pounds of honey, of a few pounds of grapes, etc., 
than to resort to the pistol, the bowie-knife, or poi- 
son. Let me illustrate the conduct of the Christian 
by the case of an aged minister with whom I was 
personally acquainted. Some of the readers of 
GLEANINGS may have heard of him, if they did not 
know him. I refer to the Rev. Samuel Hindinoan, 
late of Washington, Lowa. In returning from the 
| eastern part of our country a few months before his 
death, he was robbed of several hundred dollars, 
while asicep on the train. Awaking, and discover- 
ing his loss, for he was without a penny, he prayed 
for the poor thief that had stolen his money. This 
was Christlike. “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.”’ Let the readersof GLEAN- 
INGS, who have sustained a loss by others, go anddo 
likewise. Wa. BALLANTINE. 
Sago, Muskingum Co., O., Feb. 4, 1881. 


I am very glad, friend 8 , you have brought 
| out this point, especially the one involved 
| in your lastincident. The ide. is altogether 
too common, that it is right and proper to 
shoot one who is stealing our fruit, or our 
honey, if youchoose; and right in the same 
line, there are many. even professors of re- 
| ligion, I fear, who think aman is justified in 
knocking another down, simply because he 
has been called a liar, or insuited in some 
way. In our own neighborhood, one neigh- 
bor killed another for just such a trifling 
matter. Am I not correct in saying that no 
_ words that can be uttered should ever induce 
a Christian, or even a gentleman, to strike 
| the one who speaks them ? And is not this 
| way of settling difficulties a relic of a sort of 
| barbarism of which the present age should 

be ashamed ? I want to tell you a little 
story of my boyhood days. : 

You know I used to travel around to the 
'schoolhouses, showing people experiments 
‘in electricity and chemistry, when I was 
‘eighteen years old; it was the time when [ 

thought [ must put professor on my hand- 
bills, or people would not come out. Well, 
I did not make very much money at it, or at 
| least I didn’t save very much. In fact, to 
tell the truth. I never saved very much at 
any thing. Well, I wandered out near 
where my brother-in-law, Mr. Gray, lived, 
ina rather newly settled region, then com- 
/monly called the Black Swamp. And after 
I had given lectures all about at the school- 
_ houses round there, Mr. ese # one day very 
kindly suggested that I should stop travel- 
ing for awhile and settle down at some more 
| permanent employment, 
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‘*Come and teach school in our district 
this winter; it will be a good school for you, 
and in the spring you will have money 
enough to ‘ go lecturing’ a long while.”’ 

‘** But how do you know the people will 
have me ?” 

‘*T know, because I have applied for you 
already, and they will be glad to get you. I 
am sure you had better take it.” 

I accepted the offer, but was told, before I 
commenced, that the school had a very bad 
name. For several winters, the custom had 
been to turn the master out of doors, and 
then the directors always fell back on a man 
who was a wood-chopper by trade, but who 
had muscular strength enough to enforce 
obedience, even if he was not wholly up to 
the times in all the modern sciences. I did 
not care very much about this, for I had a 
sort of gene ge that, if one did his 
duty well and faithfully, he was not 
likely to get into any trouble of that kind. 
Besides, when fighting had got to be done, 
I was considerable on a fight too. Even aft- 
er the school was well started, I found 
there was a little ill feeling toward me, be- 
cause the trustees had rot chosen some of 
the young men in their own neighborhood, 
and the wood-chopper. after having had a 
look at me. said he guessed he would have 
to come in before very long and take charge 
of the school, as he usually did, before the 
winter was very far advanced. I had my 
own views, however, and kept my own coun- 
sel. I was not, therefore, surprised when I 
found I had, after a month or two, gained 
the good will of almost every scholar. In 
in Our Homes, Part First (p.20), 1 have told 
you how I made the hardest case in the 
school learn the multiplication-table. This 
achievement did a great deal for me, and 
pupils, parents, and directors, seemed to feel 
they had got the right man in the right 
place. Iwas much in the habit of playing 
with my scholars at noons and recesses, an 
Mrs. Gray (my sister) once warned me I 
would have trouble, if I did not preserve a 
proper dignity ; but 1 assured her the schol- 
ars all thought so much of me there would 
be no trouble. There was, though. 

I think it was some time in February that 
I noticed a growing uneasiness and impa- 
tience among some of the older pupils. 
They not only got into a habit of whisper- 
ing, without much heed to whether my eye 
was on them or not, but they actually talked 
out loud. I talked pleasantly, and finally 
plead with them, but it didnotstop. When 
{ threatened, some of the older boys laughed. 
That night, in going to my boarding-place 
across lots, I selected a good beech whip, 
and before any of the pupils came next 
morning, I hid it under the schoolhouse. 
After school opened, I told them that the 
first pupil who eonerene and defiantly 
whispered, that day, would be punished. [ 
resolved to get a very fair and plain case, 
but none came until afternoon. Then one 


of the largest and heaviest boys in the 
school (in fact, a much larger man than my- 
self) whispered, and kept whispering right 
before my eyes. ‘ 

** Lysander, you are whispering.” 

** Yes, sir.” 





‘** The safety of the school demands that I 
should punish you.”’ 

‘* Mr. Root, you are not man enongh to 
teach this school, and the sooner you give it 
up, the better.” 

This boy was by no means the worst one, 
and I well knewit:; but, as is often the case, 
the ringleaders had put him up toit. I rea- 
soned with him; but the others snickered ; 
and although he admitted I had been a good 
friend of his, and all of them, he still insist- 
ed that I had better give up the school. 
With white face, and I presume trembling 
limbs, | told him | should hold my place 
where the trustees had put me,as master, as 
long as any breath was left in my body, and 
I directed one of the boys to go out and get 
the whip. Unfortunately, he was so seared 
he did not get my directions, and came back 
saying he could not find it. Things were 
coming toa crisis. I forbade any one mov- 
ing, and went and got it myself. This was 
unfortunate, as my absence allowed them 
to arrange a concerted action. I came back 
with the whip, and ordered him to step out 
on the floor. He did so, but warned me not 
to touch him with that whip. The suspense 
was painful, and I was anxious to have it 
over. Toshow him that I was not at all 
afraid of his threat, or his superior strength, 
I struck him withthe thin end of the whip 
right across the face. With a yell of rage 
and pain, he sprang toward me; but as the 
blow of the whip perhaps slightly blinded 
him, I easily tripped him, and, placing my 
foot on his throat, demanded an uncondi- 
tional surrender. <As I half expected, he 
gave it at once, and promised to behave and 
obey, if | would let him go back to his seat. 
Had I been a Christian, I would have 
breathed a prayer to God for deliverance ; 
but I knew no God then. The mental strain 
had been such that I was weak and off my 
guard ; besides, | supposed it was all over, 
and I was conqueror. I was surprised to 
hear a hiss and atitter,as he, with head 
down, proceeded to go to his seat; but the 
taunts of his comrades, that could hardly be 
suppressed even there, were too much for 
him, and, breaking his flag of truce, as it 
seemed to me, he stepped on a low seat 
near, and before I could gather myself at 
all, he leaped with his whole great weight 
directly upon me,crushing me to the floor, 
and called to the rest to come and help, as 
they had promised to do. My mother told 
you, in Part First of Our Homes, that I asa 
child had a violent temper, but that it took 
considerable provocation to get it fully 
aroused. While helpless under him on the 
floor I heard the movement of feet, as the 
rest prepared to come and put me out of 
doors with my predecessors, and invite the 
mony to come. All of the tiger in 
me was fully aroused, and the thought that 
I was borne down by one who had proved a 
traitor to his fair promise, nerved me to a 
frenzy. I would have prayed, but I did not 
know of prayer. He, knowing he was guil- 
ty, was probably a little off his guard, es- 

ecially as I seemed to have given up; but 
it was only to mass strength. It came, and 
in a second, almost,I was out from under 
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him, and on my feet. Several were partly | ty, and was my fight with the boys in the 


out on the floor. : 
“To your seats!” I thundered, * or I will 
not be responsible for your lives.” 


They wavered a second, but doubtless | 


thinking it would be folly to be frightened 
by one little man, a boy of only 18. and they 
a half-dozen all about me, they hesitated. At 
this crisis the man under my feet called to 
them again to come on, and I knew I was a 
»risoner unless I secured obedience by one 
old stroke. I raised my heel, and planted 
it in his face ; and as the blood flew I yelled 
to them to take their seats again. 

This is terrible, and it pains me much to 
write it; but it convinced the i a I was 


terribly in earnest, and they huddled back | 


'schoolroom a necessity ? 


In talking with 
one of the best school-teachers I ever knew, 
in regard tothe matter, he said that, while 
it might be that neither he nor I could have 


| taken that school and got along without such 


a crisis, he theught there were men and wo- 


/men who would have so managed that no 


| should have been nearer the truth. 


to their seats like a lotof frightened sheep. | 


One of them ventured the suggestion that | A 
BE ' rectors who placed me there, right along 


this would be the last day i ever taught 
school there. 

* Itmay be, sir, but as it is pretty certain I 
shall be master here until four o’clock, the 
time to dismiss, I would ask you not to 
make any further remarks, at least of such 
a nature, without permission.” 

Lysander washed his face, and, if [ am 
correct, we tied up a wound on his face, and 
then I permitted him to go home; but the 


rest of the scholars I obliged to remain until | ‘agg : ; Sigal 
certain girls with their examples in arithme- 


school was out. The uext day the directors 
and many of the parents assembled to see 
what was to be done with me. It was the 
opinion of many I should be prosecuted for 
assault and battery; and from the evidence 
given in by the boys who were massed 
against me, it looked pretty bad. Cross- 
questioning, however, showed that their ey- 
idence was prejudiced, and finally, by the 
advice of an old judge, who lived near, they 


brute force would ever have been needed. I 
did not quite agree with him then, but I do 
now. 

Ilere is the sequel: Itold you I hada 
habit of being quite familiar with my schol- 
ars. Had I said with the older girls, I 
Had | 
taken thesame pains to help the young men 
of that school with theirlessons that [ did 
the young women, some few of them, and 
been steady and true to both, and to the di- 


week after week, I do not think I would 
_ever have been disobeyed. You may think 


| I have a way of speaking of m 





accepted the statement of a little girl, who) 
told it every time alike, and could not be, 


made to state any part differently. The 


judge then, in a short speech, recommended | 


the trustees to engage me for another month | 
/ ness rested on me so fully that I could not 


longer after my time was out, because I was 
the first man they had found for some time 
who was up with the times, and couldn’t be 
put out of doors by the boys. This seemed 
to turn public sentiment in my favor, and | 
had a very quiet and pleasant time during 
the remainder of the school.* 


Now, friends, I have told this story all | 


through, and I have tried hard to tell it 
truthfully. I have told it a good many 
times, to illustrate how it is, that sometimes 
nothing but brute force willanswer. I have 
told it recently in the same way, and it is 


within only a few days that it has occurred | 
to me that there is a sequel to that story) 


that has never been told. 


You will notice, | 


and may have noticed in going over it, that | 
[ have all the way through placed myself in | 


the light of having been all in the right— 
es, almost a hero, while the Black-Swamp 
oys were all in the wrong. 
means mean to justify putting schoolmas- 
ters out of doors ; but in a sequel to this lit- 
tle story, I wish to say something in behalf 


of these boys. Was our civil war a necessi- | 


* The real ringleaders in this little rebellion were 
the two boys mentioned in the last of Our Homes, 
Part II., who stole the watches. It occurred shortly 
after the incident above. 


Now, I by no, 


‘ sins, some 
of them, in a more severe way than they de- 
serve. You may say itisa common occur- 
rence for teachers to bea little partial to the 
opposite sex. More, then, is the need of a 
retorm. Before the winter was half over, it 
was remarked, and in my hearing too, that 
the schoolmaster was very willing to assist 


tic. Sofar was this true, that one youn 
lady complained to her father, because 
was making myself too familiar. The father 
(and he was the kind old judge who took my 
part so faithfully at the school trial) re- 
proved me right before the family circle one 
morning, while IT was boarding there. May 
God bless him for his kindness, even to one 
who deserved a sharp, severe reproof! As 
we came around the tire, he said,— 

** Mr. Root, there has just been a new law 
passed.”’ 

** Has there?” said 1; ** what is it ?” 

** It is,” said he (and his eye full of kind- 


mistake his meaning), ‘it is to the effect, 
that any man, either married or single, who 
willfully trijles with the affections of any 
girl under age, is liable to State prison for a 
term not exceeding three years.” 

Of course, I replied in a strain of pleasant- 
ry, but the reproof went home, and I respect- 
ed both him and the daughter all the more 
for it ever afterward. 

Oh that all girls wereon such intimate terms 
with their father, that they could go to him 
as freely and promptly as did this one. IL 
was effectually cured in this one direction ; 
but as this incident was but a little before 
the outbreak, my reformation made but lit- 
tle difference. ‘Think of it, my friends; I,a 
young man of fair education and ability, 
good connections and parentage, was em- 
ployed to instruct and teach good mora!s to 
a neighborhood of boys and girls. My em- 
ployers, relying on my sense of honor and 
uprightness, did not think of it being neces- 
sary to keep an eye on me, but paid me my 
wages, good wages too, for going there day 


| by day and using those precious moments in 
| —to put it very mildly—foolish trifling. If 
| a boy or girl in me employ should do the 

1at 1 did then, I should 


| Same thing now t 
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find it hard work to keep cool enough to re- 
prove them. If it were my daughter and 
some one else, my first impulse would be to 
say that he needed a horsewhipping, and a 
right smart one too. If any one whose eye 
rests on these payes is or has been guilty in 
a similar way, let him read Christ’s words on 
the subject.and see how far, how immeasur- 
ably far, he is from loving “ his neighbor as 
himself.” If it is your daughter, or your sis- 
ter, there is a difference, you will tind; ay,a 
tearful difference. Poor Lysander, when 
he said [ was ‘‘not man enough to teach 
that school,’ was right.” Had he told me 
el what he thought of the way I 
1ad been doing, and given me the pounding 
I deserved-—Hold on! hold on! is that the 

yay to reclaim sinners, my friends, even 
just the kind of sinners I have given you a 
view of ? Did Jesus knock men down, or 
horsewhip them, or even command the earth 
to open and swallow them up? Lysander, 
if your eye ever meets this, will you and the 
rest of those boys and girls forgive me ? 
Instead of setting my heel down on the 
face of a fellow-being,—one who was created 
in God’s own image,—why did I not set it 
down a month before, on the iniquity in my 
own heart, and, like the soldier Paul, buffet 
my own body into subjection ? God says, he 
that ruleth himself, and not he that pounds 
unruly scholars, is greater than he that tak- 
eth a city. 

Why,oh why! did I, during all that winter, 
forget my Bible and the kind teachings of 
my good mother? I can not remember of 
going to church one single time that winter ; 
and I think it very likely that sermons were 
then distasteful to me. It seems to me 
that, had some good and earnest Christian 
taken mein hand just then, and talked to 
me kindly and firmly, it must have stirred 
within me a better spirit. If there were any 
such, Ido not remember them. Dear read- 
er, is there one in your neighborhood ? If 
not, are you ready to— 


Go, with the name of Jesus, to the dying, 
And speak that name in all its living power? 
Why should thy fainting heart grow chill and 
weary? 
Canst thou not watch with me one little hour? 


And are you ready to call them back with 
patient love (rather than horsewhips), as in 
the following ? 


Not now; for I have wanderers in the distance, 
And thou must cali them in with patient love. 


From that day to this I have never learned 
Whether the law the judge laid down was : 
fact, or only a little et for the time 
being ; but while I sincerely hope we have 
laws just sostringent, I pray God that his law 
may be so instilled into the minds and hearts 
of our teachers that it may shine out over a 
sinful world, and render it unnecessary that 
even one of the pupils should ever need re- 
minding of this law of our land. The law 
did good; but oh, could I have been led to 
walk from that time to this, feeling the eye 
of Almighty God was over and above and 
around me, nay, rejoicing that such was the 
case, how much more might I have been 
worth to myself, my nation, and my God, in 
restraining crime ! 





Now, with what I have just told you in 
mind, and the lesson I have brought out, 
please go back and read those two letters 
again, | gave in the beginning of this paper, 
and see if you do not get some new ideas. 
What shall we do with crime, what shall we 
do with criminals, and, above all, how shall 
we stop iniquity in its first germs? 

It is quite Jikely that, if friend Baird had 
gone out to those turkey thieves, and read a 
chapter to them then and there,it would have 
done no good; but was there not a time 
away back when friend B. might have man- 
aged to read the Bible to them under fitting 
circumstances? Are there no towns or 
small settlements near him where Sunday- 
schools may, or might have been organized ? 
and is brother Baird, or you, my friend, in 
the habit of standing up in these schools, 
and reading the Bible to the boys and girls 
who will always be found ready to listen to 
this kind of instruction? Is it notin your 
line? Methinks it is in the line of every one 
who detests crime and wickedness, and 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness. 

It has been said, that, just as sure as we 
get another president who is as good a man 
as Garfield, just sosure will he be shot down. 
Who will do it? Show us the enemy, and a 
hundred thousand strong, if need be, will be 
in arms in an instant. Point out the man, 
or banded army of men. My friends, it is no 
man. In this case it was no banded army of 
men. It was simply Satan, or the inborn sin 
of the untrained and unsubdued human 
heart. Just rally around Paul with our open- 
ing text on your banners, and you will have 
the enemy right before your face. On the 
coins of our land we read, Jn God we trust ; 
vet I fear that in every little town in our 
land you will hear God’s name taken in 
vain by the boys of our streets. Is that loy- 
al? Would it be safe to curse our President 
in the same way ? and would it be worse to 
curse him than to curse the God of our fa- 
thers ? Is there not an enemy among us, at 
our very doors ? Is not cursing the God in 
whom our nation trusts, openly and on our 
very streets, one step toward shooting down 
the man whom our nation delights to honor? 
Rouse up, ye brave, ye strong of muscle and 
strong of heart, and come to the fight; but 
let the blows be dealt within. Cease not the 
warfare, until we can pray, with David,— 

_, Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. - PSALM 
obit. 

A kind Christian talk with a young man 
or woman, now, may stop a fight in school a 
month hence, or the assassination of a pres- 
ident a few years hence, and possibly a great 
civil war a century hence. It will not do to 
wait until the fight has begun, or until just 
the eve of acrisis. Now is the appointed 
time: and, my friend, if your name is not 
already enrolled among those who “ are on 
the Lord’s side,’ for the suppression of the 
crime and wickedness in our land, I invite 
you, in his name, to come and enlist under 
his banner and commence the fight; yea, this 
very day and hour. 

So fight T, as not beating the air; but I buffet my 
body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any means 


that after I have preached to others, I myself should 
be rejected, 
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THE BURCH MATTERS. 





(INCE our last, a few more reports have 
come in of money sent for bees, and 
ceived queens. 


[ admire the way you propose tostand by the cus- 
tomers of your advertisers, if it is **unbusinesslike.”’ 
However, I should not allow you to stand any thing 
Lhad sent Burch. But he bas sent me my queens, and 
ended my account with him. What he agrced to 
send June 20th, I received Sept. 10th. 


C. M. BEAN. 
McGranville, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1881. 


Mr. Burch mailed me 2 queens. I got them the 
27th in good shape; only one dead bee. Please ac- 
cept thanks for kind words. H. Dickson. 

West Lima, Richland Co., Wis., Aug. 29, 1881. 


Some time ago I wrote to you concerning some 
money sent to H. A. Burch for Italian queens. The 
queens were received this morning. 

G. H. Ponp. 

Bloomington, Hen. Co., Minn., Sept. 18, 1:81. 


I received the queen allO. K. Mr. Burch has sent 
me two queens, which makes him and me all square. 
Wm. PARMENTER. 
Bean Blossom, Ind., Sept. 16, 1881. 


I received a queen from H. A. Burch & Co. 
Cumminsville, Can., Sept. 22,1881. A. FRASER. 


I have not heard of any bees being sent 
out during the past month, of any money 
being returned, nor of any security being 
given. Neither have I heard of any assign- 
ment being made. It would certainly be out 
of place for me to commence paying an ad- 
vertiser’s bills before it has been shown he 
either could not or would not pay them him- 
self. No one, so far as I know, seems to 
think I am in any way responsible tor those 
who were not subscribers to GLEANINGS. 

——— 
THE BEE-MEN OF CANADA. 





FRIEND in Canada sends the follow- 
\, ing, clipped from the Toronto (lobe 
of Sept. 10th : 


HONEY AND APIARY SUPPLIES. 


The advance made by this department during the 
last three years is prodigious. Up till the time of the 
establishment of the Industrial Exhibition the apiar- 
ists of Canada were represented in the Provincial 
and other large shows by the display of a few pounds 
of honey and wax, and may be one or two hives and 
a few supplies, the whole being usually accommo- 
dated on one shelf in the Dairy Building or else- 
where. Now the bee-men have a house of their own 
completely filled with articles which make it one of 
the most interesting sights on the ground. Several 
of the exhibitors have working colonies of bees on 
the ground, and by to-morrow a large tent, 30x44 
feet, will be erect in which to display the various 
operations of transferring, packing for winter, doub- 
ling, and dividing swarms. 

Dr. Nugent, Strathroy, a gentleman who went in- 
to bee-farming last spring, shows about 3000 pack- 
ages of honey put upin attractive forms in glass, tin, 
and other cases. The clover, basswood, and buck- 
wheat honey are put up separate. Dr. Nugent has 
now some 400 colonies, all left well supplied, not- 
withstanding that 15,00 pounds of comb and ex- 
tracted honey have been taken away from them. 

W.L. Wells, Phillipstown, makes a large show of 
extracted and comb honey, put upin a convenient 
torm for sale; also beeswax, and a very simple and 
cheap wax-extractor, together with comb, comb 
foundation, apiary supplies, and a frame of bees, 
showing the queen, and the methods in which the 
insects work. 

M. Rainer, Cedar Grove, shows extracted honey 
and comb honey of singularly good quality. This ex- 
hibitor gets his comb honey built so evenly by his 


the following have reported having re- | 2 ( 
| wherever this perforated divider is placed the 
| queen is confined to the frames on one side of it. 











use of the slit zine partition sheet, shown for the 
first time here last roe. The slitsin the sheets are 
of oblong shape, a little over nine-sixteenths of an 
inch long, and a little less than three-sixteenths 
high. This admits the worker bees, but neither the 
queen nor the drones can pass. Consequently, 


The frames to which the queen has access will con- 
tain brood, but the frames which she can not reach 
will contain honey only, which can be extracted 
without interfering with the brood. It is found in 
practice that, when the frames in the brood-chamber 
are filled partly with honey and partly with brood, 


| the bees can be induced to carry the honey back- 
| ward to the honey-chamber. 


This is done by the 
simple act of uncapping the cells and returning 
them. This being done, the bees carry the honey 
away, and put it where the bee-keeper wants it. Be- 
hind the division-board can also be placed the frames 
for the making of the comb honey,and it is found 
that, by the use of the perforated sheet for backing, 
the combs get the regular appearance to be seen in 
Mr. Rainer’s exhibit. 

D. A. Jones, Beeton, makes a display of nearly 30,- 
000 pounds of honey, principally in packages of dif- 
ferent weights; about half a ton of wax; sets of 
packing cases designed to carry small packages 
without waste of space; packages of graduated size 
arranged so that they can be returnedempty in nests 
of six; comb foundation imported from the States, 
and also comb foundation made in Canada, the su- 
periority of the latter being plain at a glance; a cen- 
trifugal extractor, with a little improvement, so 
that it can be made to fit frames of any size; and all 
kinds of apiarian supplies. 

Mr. Jones has also six frames of bees containing 
pure-bred Holy-Land, Cyprian, and Italian bees; also 
crosses from the one breed to the other. The cross 
between Cyprian and Italianis a very fine, strong 
bee. One nucleus contains an improved lLtalian bee, 
the outcome of constant selection and attention. 
There are also six colonies of bees complete, which 
will be handled and subjected to all the operations 
of the apiary for the instruction of observers. 


Boys, let’s all go to Canada. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 





FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE _ FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER, 


MEDINA, OOT. 1, 1881. 








WASH me,andT shall be whiter than snow.—Ps. 
51:7. 
rr ie 
S.C. & J. P. Watts, Lumber City, Pa., send us a 6- 
page descriptive circular of chaff and Simplicity 
hives, with price list. 


FRIEND OLDROYD has succeeded in getting his 
inks in shape so they can be sent by mail, as a pow- 
der. See his advertisement, and send to him for a 
circular. 





WE consider it a privilege to maila sample copy 
of GLEANINGS to anybody in the world; so if you 
have a friend anywhere you would like to have re- 
ceive a copy, just write his name on a postal card 
and send it to us, and we willthank you forso doing. 


Four numbers of a weekly bee journal, under the 
title of The New England Bee Journal and Home Ga- 
zette have reached us. The paper is quite spicy, and 
has some good articles in it. Price 75c per year. 
Henry A. Poole, editor and proprietor, Mechanics 
Falls, Me. 
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HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 

NEIGHBOR DEAN has just been in,and now gives 
his honey crop at 1000 Ibs., 
hundred, as I gave it last month. 
comb honey, and the rest is extracted. He said his 
bees filled sections right along in August, from the 
red-clover blossoms. Bees gather honey from red | 
clover in Medina County, if they don’t in other | 
places. 


ALL who are Sadeghi to ached the National 
Convention, at Lexington Ky., Oct. 5, 6, and 7, will 
need to set about it as soon as this is in their hands. 
1 see by the A. B.J. that Mra. Lucinda Harrison 
proposes an impromptu meeting to be 


over. Ishould be very glad indeed to attend, but I 
have been absent so much this fall that it seems 
next to impossible, and we are now just in the 
midst of preparing our 300 colonies for winter. 


MAY God biess the kind friends who have written 
they would take nothing from me for the money 
they sent Burch. Ido not want to ask release from 
uny promise I have made; but such expressions 
seem to say that my attempts to reform existing 
evils have been approved by both God and my fel- 
low-men. Truly can I say with David, ‘For he shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 


ONCE in a while, when things do not please, some- 
body throws it up to me about the pretensions I 
make. 
not mean to; for in truth I am selfish, cross, and at 
times, I fear, crooked and hard to get along with. If 
there be any merit in being grievously sorry for 
these faults and failings, when I look back and see 
them, I do not know but that I have that merit- 


Sometimes it seems to me that I must give up in de- | 
spair, were it not for the comforting promise, ** The | 


blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 


BEES TO BE KILLED. 

Is there anybody near friend P. who can take the 
poor bees and save them from death? Read:— 

I have 50 stands of bees that I expect to kill. They are in 
Diehl patent hives. If you want them you can have the comb 
and honey at Ide per Ib., and pay me $2.00 for my ’ aive s. Lwil 
vive you the bees. Write at once. G, N. PHARES. 

Kempton, Ind., Sept. 24, 1881. 

Friend P., if you would leave out those patent 
hives,and give us just the bees and combs, we would 
be better pleased; but even then the express charges 
would be a serious obstacle with us. Can not some 
of our readers near there save them? 


“cash money ” next spring. 


PREMIUMS FOR EARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

EVERYBODY who sends $1.00 for GLEANINGS for 
the year 1882, during this present month, may have 
any article on the 15-cent counter as a premium for 
so doing, providing he comply with the following 
conditions: You are to state the dollar was sent in 
accordance with this notice, tell what article you 
want, and the amount of postage. Those who have 
remitted before this reaches them, for 1882, can 
have the premium by calling our attention to it, 
and sending the postage. The 15 cents can be used 
for articles on any other counter, if you choose; 
but if wanted by mail, be sure to send the postage. 
In November, the premium will be from the 10-cent 
counter, and in December, from the 5-cent counter. 


instead of three or four | 
About 350 of it is | 


held | 
in the Mammoth Cave, after the discussions are | 


Bees will be | 


| Ir were no more than just, to let our friends in 
| Canada know they are indebted to Mr. Geo. O. Good- 
hue, Danville, Quebec, Canada, that we are enabled 
to use all Canada money and postage-stamps, at par. 
| He has simply, for the sake of serving his country ~ 
| men, been doing quite a little banking business with 
| us for over a year past, making no charge for his 

| services, I presume he will scold at my making this 
| mention, but I do not wish to receive credit for what 

belongs toanother. If Queen Victoria’s subjects are 
| alllike our bee friends in Canada, I could, with a 


| whole heart, say with them, * God save the Queen!’ 





THE MICHIGAN SUFFERERS. 
I PRESUME most of you have, before this time, 
| done something for these friends. In our town, we 
have sent several large boxes of clothing, etec., and 
| also some money. A few of our bee-folks are among 
| the sufferers, and, one letter is at hand, telling of a 
little boy who burned. May God help the parents in 
this great affliction, and may he show us how best to 
manifest our sympathy. It seems these fierce fires 
| are not alone confined to Michigan. See the follow- 
ing :— 

A terrible prairie fire swept away my apiary Sept. 6th. Chatf 
hives burned lively. The apparent resources are cut off, but the 
unseen are still abundant, God is safe to trust in. * Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be on the vines; 
the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 


no herd in the stalls; yet | will *o e in the Lord.’’ 
Baxter Springs, Kan., Sept. 23, 188 Cc. D. WRIGHT. 


I hope, friend W.,it was nota great many chaff 
hives that were burned, and that you have not lost 
all your becs. Truly, the unseen resources of the 
great Giver are never cut off. 





My friends, if I have made pretensions I did | 


FRIENDS, when you order honey -labels, please 
write out exactly what you want, or send us a sam- 
ple label of what you had fixed in your mind. We 
will send you package of samples free of charge to 
select from. If you do not take the trouble to do 
this, but say simply, “Send me some honey-labels,”’ 
you will have to take whatever the printers see fit 
to give you. One friend,in complaining, says he 
should think we might have known he didn’t want 
labels for extracted honey, and I presume we should, 
had we recollected all his correspondence. At the 
very low prices we furnish them, the best I can dois 
to hand your letters to the printers; andif you do 
not tell them just what. you want, I do not know 
how I can take them back. We are your servants, 
and are, also, really anxious to please; but I do not 
see how we can, unless you give full and plain or- 
ders. Cut out the size you wish, then write out 
with a pen every word and figure you want on it, 
and I assure you we can please, in quality of work 
as well as promptness. 


THE OHIO STATE FAIR. 

As our Ohio people saw fit to appoint me one of 
the judges on honey and apiarian supplies at the 
State Fair, I thought best to attend. lam happy to 
say that the exhibits were very fair, and I enjoyed 
very much the duties assigned me, more especially 
as my co-worker was the Rev. Mr. Ballantine, who 
gives us the excellent letter in Our Homes for this 
month. ‘The third one on the committee being ab- 
sent, we picked up a bee-man to assist. The pleas- 
ant part of the whole of it was, that all parties, so 
far as we knew, were perfectly satisfied and pleased 
with the awards. I met and made many new friends 
at our capital, and came away feeling happy, be- 
cause [ had known and seen more of Ohio and our 
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Ohio people in two or three days, than ever before 
in my life. Almost the only sad thing Isaw at the 
fair was the long row of beer-barrels, with Ohio 
boys standing behind them, realy to serve anybody 
who had the requisite nickel. Is it possible this 
state of affairs isto remain thus in our beautiful 
State of Ohio? To make the said barrels more at- 
tractive on a hot day, huge blocks of ice surmounted 
them. Plenty of iced drinking water was found on 
all parts of the fair grounds, and every thing con- 
ducive to the comfort of the 75,000 whom I am told 
were in attendance. I do not know what the cus- 
tom may be throughout our land, but I thank God 
that no beer is sold openly on the grounds of the 
Medina County Fair. 


WHAT A POUND OF BEES WILL DO IN A SEASON. 

WHEN in Michigan, I made a note of what friend 
Hunt had done with two packages of black bees, 
each containing a pound, and a black queen. I lost 
the memoranda, but if I recollect aright, each built 
up a good colony,and gave a swarm; and when I 
was there the whole four were storing honey in sur- 
plus boxes. Perhaps he gave each a couple of 
frames of brood, but i am not certain. I think he 
purchased them in May. It seems a little strange 
that a pound of bees and queen should amount to 
more than a whole swarm ordinarily does, but many 
reports seem to indicate that they have done so dur- 
ing the past season. I can think of no other explan- 
ation, than that the owner took more care and pains 
with them, just because a pound of bees ina wire 
cage was a sort of new thing, and a curiosity, as it 
were. You know it has been said that Italians pro- 
duced the great results they have, just because they 
were a new thing, and received extra care and atten- 
tion. Friend Hunt’s success with the “ black lbs.,”’ 
would seem to encourage this idea. I presume many 
of you remember the great things that used to be 
done with a single strawberry plant of some wonder- 
ful new kind. 

MORAL:—Just take the bees and plants you have 
already, and make believe they are some new, won- 
derful kind; and if your faith (and energy) are sufti- 
cient, you will find they really are. 

SQUA RE MEN. 

My friends, I am not only willing, but glad, to 
serve you in any way in my power, even to advanc- 
ing money for you in a contingency, providing I 
know youare square and true, to the extent, if you 
should die, or meet with any other misfortune, your 
wife, mother, grandmother, or any or all of your re- 
lations, would have respect enough for your bright 
name to see that every thing was straightened up, 
**square’’ and true, right on the spot, There are 
such men among you, and, I repeat, it is a pleasure 
to me to advance money to them, on a few days, of 
course, or recommend them to others, or to give 
cuem assistance in any way. Well, other folks are 
wanting to know who these square men are, and 
sometimes the square men ask me if I will please 
say to somebody that I know them, and know they 
are square, Well, now, |have been thinking what 
a nice thing it would be to bave alist of the straight 
ones, and also a list of the crooked ones. Let it in- 
clude, say, every one among our bee-men who ad- 
vertises any thing for sale at all. It is not to tell 
how much a man is worth, alone, but what his hab- 
its are; for we have those inthe A BC class, and in 











their teens, who are more prompt and true than 
some who are worth their thousands. 


TAKING BEES THAT ARE TO BE BRIMSTONED, TO 
FEED UP FOR WINTER. 

MANY are asking if they can take bees that are of- 
fered as a gift, or at a low price, and build them up 
now by feeding. Yes, sir, you can do it every time, 
but you mus: be about it at once. If this journal! 
reaches you after dark, and you have colonies that 
are weak in bees, out of stores, and out of brood, 
give them a feed of something before you go to bed, 
and then have them taking feed continually, for the 
next month. It is of the utmost importance that 
you improve every hour of warm weather. You all 
know by experience what it is to try to feed during 
such weather as we had last April. While it is 
warm with warm nights, feed will do wonders; but 
you want to have it all over, before it gets to freez- 
ing. Feed until the combs are full and bulging, and 
little bits of wax are stuck on top of the frames, and 
allover the hive. After you get the queento laying 
well, do not take out the frames any more until next 
May. But let them build it all up solid just as they 
have a mindto. Feed granulated sugar, if you can; 
if not, coffee A. Cheapyellow sugar will sometimes 
answer, but itis very much more apt to cause dys- 
entery. It will perhaps take 25 lbs. of sugar to feed 
up a colony thus, having no stores, but it is cheaper 
to give them the whole 25 lbs. and have them come 
through strong, than to stop at 15 and lose bees and 
sugar too. You want to feed until you get them 
* booming.” 


SEPARATORS, OR NO SEPARATORS. 

OUR neighbor Shane has had the most of his comb 
honey made in the combined shipping and honey 
erate (shown in our price list), without separators. 
The crate is taken right from the hive, and carried 
to market, without any repacking. The saving of 
labor by so doing is of course immense; and as his 
honey is straight enough to bring 24c per lb., whole- 
sale, it certainly car. not be very bad. I believe all 
hands admit, too, that we get quite a little more 
honey, when the bees can fill the whole case with 
solid honey, just as they naturally do, without any 
separators of any kind in the way. The great draw- 
back is, that you must leave the case on the hive un- 
til every section is sealed; or at least it is a great 
deal more trouble to select the first-capped sections, 
and get them into a case, without having one sec- 
tion mash intoits neighbor. It seems much a ques- 
tion of the time the bee-keeper has to devote to the 
matter. Another thing: you must use separators, 
if you expect to glass each section. If Iam correct, 
sections glassed are in some disrepute just now, be- 
cause the public object to paying for glass at the 
same price of honey. We have sold a great quanti. 
ty of these cases, to be used without separators, 
this season, and I would be glad to have reports 
from them. We have bought tons of tin for sepa- 
rators. Shall bee-keepers Keep on buying them? | 
once said I did not want any more section honcy 
built without separators; but it was before we got 
up the case mentioned above. How is it, friends’ 
Let us hear your different experiences. I believe 
friend Heddon has discarded separators. 

—_—_ +--+ > + —_____—_ 

WE have to-day, Sept. 28th, 4419 subscribers. Our 
list seems to “stick’’ this year, when we get above 
the fourth thousand. 
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Bee-Caves of Texas.... 
Big Red Clover for Hone: y 
Roxes, Side-storing 


4 KindW" ls from Customer: 





machine, all in complete running order. Price, $26. 
H. L. RICHMOND, St. Johns, Olivet Co., Mich. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
| price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 
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$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out sdactantt A arenen 20¢ each ee, or betiacke per year. 


Honey, Thin, why it does 
Not Sour in Hive. as 
Honey from Smartweed.. 
How Shall We Winter’. 
Household Quee TS... . +0. 
| Hurrah for Texas!.. 
Information Wanted... 
| L. Frame, The 
*Lady-birds on Spide r Pit. 
Marking Wt. on Cans...... 
Merrybanks.... ed ihe 
Miller's Report........... 
| egnbor H.’s Letter 
No Brood nor Eggs in Oc 
Patent Hives...........+.. 


pweee whose names appear below agree to f asia 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
| conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


Plea for Gloves and Veil. 
Pollen. 
| Postmasters, Stirring Up 
Pollen in Winter. 
Queen Flying 27 Milles... 
| Queens, 2 in a Hive....... 
Queen, An Uneasy... 
Queens Killing W orkers. 
Queer Ways Bees have ¢ 
Consuming Stores.... 
Questions from a Schol: 
Rapp, or Winter Rape 
Room Wanted in — 
Square Me . 
Saw-set, A N 
Still Hope a. eee 
Scraper, A Handy 
Stings and Rhe og 
Sections, 
Scotland 


nee kwheat and esings.. 
Caging Virgin Queens. . 
Candy for Bees... 
Cages, Large v. Small.. 
C Sugar v. 
Compar. Value of Sugi ar anc 
Honey for Feed 
Colorado, One Swarm in. 
Cross Bees from Imp. Q’r 
Cyprians Hard to Handle. 
Cyprians Ahead........ 
Credit Side of Humanit; 
Comb- Holder, A New . 
Comb Crate 2 Tiers High 
Dadant on Foundation 
Dean’s Report... 
De Worth’s Per 
Division- Boards 
Disheartening. . 
Doolittle’s Report 
Fragments from a Scholar Sending GuL.without Orders 
From 9 to 20, and 4% ton of Smokers, Troubles with 50¢ 
Honey 552 | Trans. in October.......... 
Flour Feeding in Fall... Ventilation, Upward, . 
Fdn. Without Wires... Waterbury Watches.. 
Gallup and his Ranche.. Water for Bees...... 
Good foran ABC Schola Waste-Basket, Our. ara) 
Wakefield's Quer ies... M6 
What a good Col. is W orth 557 
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, What two Hives did cl 
Honey in New Brunswick. | White’s Report Has 
Honey-dew Not Gathe red. Wintering and Ventilation .535 
Honey for Shipping Bees. | NVEPOWOOT 66 005500 cccces +500 000 
Honey from Cotton Yellow Bees from a Black 
Honey, Ext. v. Strained.. DOGG: fisis ch icccecieveess 5 AOE 
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Talc Notice! 


This honey will candy, or become white and hard, as 
soon as it ‘becomes cool, or cold weather begins, and 
this candying is, in fact, the best proof of its purity. To 
restore it to the liquid form, set it in a warm oven, oron 
the reservoir of the stove, removing the stopper so it 
will not ooze out. When it is all melted, remove and 
cork again. If sealed up while quite hot, with a cork 
dipped in melted wax,it will usually not ‘candy again. 
Some liquify it by placing the bottles in hot water. To 
prevent breaking the glass, let the bottles rest on a 
thin strip of wood. 











Either of the above labels, printed on gummed ~% 
per, will be furnished at 10c per 100, or $1.00 per 1 
f sent by mail, 2c per uss — 
I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


FREE! A sample copy of the NEW ENGLAND BEE 
JOURNAL. H. PooLe, Mechanic Falls, Me. 








Bee-Keepers’ Student Wanted. 


r must be experienced, and thoroughly 
rson i | tobacco or cigars need 
ENT, *“‘ Linden Apiary,” 

neeeeaeey, Ontario, Canada. 
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reliable. ra) 
apply. Address 8S. NU 













| or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
| from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
| lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 


turn the money at any time when customers become 


| impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 


Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 





3 | receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 


and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotner. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. ‘tf 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
May L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 

A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. . 1-2 
om F. ‘Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ittd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co.. O jttd 


*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 6-11 
*T. W. Dougherty, Mt. Vernon, Posey Co., Ind. 7-12 
C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., mia 

. Stte 





Hive ‘Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 

S$. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd 

J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 


IND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





QUEENS TO CALIFORNIA. 
The four queens came to hand in nice order. 
Ventura, Cal., Aug. 26, ’81. %. WILKIN. 


Iam well pleased with my Clark's coid-blast smok- 
er; would not give it for four of the kind I formerly 
had, although costing considerable less. 

FAY KENNELL. 

South Gates, Monroe Co., N. Y., Sept. 22, 1881. 


The dozen glass-cutters are *“‘ boss.”’ I cut all my 
glass with one, and it cut the last one as well as the 
first. I don’t think I need a diamond now. The 
labels are nice D. G. WEBSTER. 

Blaine, IL, ‘Sept. 26, 1881. 


I have just finished the 10 hives and find every 
piece all right. The 244 lb. scales are just the thing, 
could not do without them. all that have seen them 
are surprised at the low price. Freight on the hive 
and scales, $3.37, which I think yr 

CLAUDE SMITH, 

Norwioh, Chenango Co., 2¥. Y., Oct. 19, 1881. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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Nov. 





Honey-pails came all right. Iam well pleased with 
them. Thanks for promptness. A. A. PARSONS. 
Avon, Ind., Sept. 24, 1831. 


I have reccived the A B C book of you, which I 
sent for. lam surprised at the beautiful way they 
are bound, and don’t see how you can doit so cheap- 
ly. Please accept my thanks. J.&. Topp. 

Unadilla, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 


Inclosed find $10.00, for which please send 3 more 
of those Waterbury watches. The one I ordered the 
20th came to hand the 23d, I can’t see how they can 
be sold for that money, if they are all as good as the 
one lI ger. J.C. HOSSLER. 

Mouttrie, C,lumbiana Co., O., Sept. 27, 1881. 


You are very kind to offer to pay damage on 
smoker, but the expense of repairs was small; be- 
sides, | think your customers can afford to stand 
damages once in awhile, as you sell your goods so 
low. CLARENDON BUTMAN. 

Plymouth, Penobscot Co., Me., Sept. 3, 1881. 

The watch is a wonderful piece of mechanical 
skill. The whole of its internal arrangement turns 
with the minute-hand, and if it continues to work 
as it now does, it will be one of the most remarka- 
ble productions of this remarkable age. 

J.T. STEMMONS. 


KNIVES BETTER THAN CIRCUSES. 

I am a 14-year-old boy,and I want a knife. I 
bought one from you last winter, and I[ lost it. and I 
want another. My pa gave me 50c to go to the cir- 
cus to-day, so I changed my mind, and send you the 
50e fora knife, H. E. BOWEN. 

Custer, DeKalb Co., Ind., Sept. 7, 1881. 


The queen I ordered from you about the 10th of 
this month I received in less than three days from 
the time I sent for it, which was much sooner than 
I expected it. I introduced her according to direc- 
tions, and she was received in good shape, and is do- 
ing finely. The hive is well filled with brood to-day, 
Aug, 29th. J.Q. A. WALKER. 
Unien City, Erie Co., Pa., Aug. 29, 1881. 


The bill of goods was received O. K. a few days 
ago, for which please accept thanks. The lace scis- 
sors, little plane, and, in fact, every article is all that 
one could wish, and much better than any thing we 
can get of the kind for the same money’in this 
“Sunny South land.” Bees are working gloriously. 

ALLAN D. LAUGHLIN, 

Courtland, Ala., May 24, 1881. 


We like the scales, ‘**The Favorite,” ever so much. 
The selected tested queen received of you iast May 
1 put with two frames of hatching brood; filled up 
the hive with empty comb as needed. They swarmed 
twice, besides giving some surplus honey. I also 
took out several frames of eggs for queen-raising. 
Looking for her a week ago I found her not, but a 
young queen instead. From 20 hives I will take 700 
Ibs. extracted, and 100 lbs. comb honey. 

Mrs. CAs. FAVILLE. 

South Wales, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1881. 

The carpenter's pencil came to hand last nighr; 
and all the other goods ordered, including matching- 
planes and grate for smoker, have been received. 
All are very satisfactory, and in good order, except 
lamp-shade, which was crushed and broken in the 
mail. But never mind. I sent forit more from curi- 
osity than necessity, and hardly expected to get it 
safely through. Here they charge $3.00 for the same 
kind of matching-planes which cost me only $1.65, 
even when registered. Wm. MutH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Inyo Co., Cal., May 21, 1881. 


THE HUNTER SIFTER; ONE OBJECTION FOUND TO IT 
AT LAST. 


I received the crank sieve, but I am sorry to say 
it is not what I want. I wanted a sieve to sift medi- 
cine. This will not answer, and I should not like it 
to siftfiour. The object in sifting flour is to get out 
the worms; but this thing will grind the worms, and 
the biscuits would be equal to Liebig’s extract of 
meat. I have tried to sell the thing, but it is no go. 
} will return it. V. LEONARD, 
Springfield, Bradford Co., Pa., Sept. 5, 1881. 





PAPETERIES, 

Where on earth did you scare upthat atrocity 
which you have christened ** Papeteries’’? (See Cat- 
alogue, p. 32.) Had you not better sharply mark the 
little chap, say with the policeman’s star, lest his 
own mother should not know him? sxieT: 

Koshkonong, Wis., Oct. 17, 1881. D. P. LANE, 


{I didn’t christen it at all, friend L.; it is the name 
the paper and envelope manufacturers give to a 
little box of stationery. I do not know whether the 
pretty pictures on the lid of the box have any thing 
to do with the queer name or not; but some way 
they seem to please, especially the small ones for 
the juveniles.]} 

You see, friend Root, my showing your double-end- 
er files has sold some more for you, and handles to 
boot. The other goods came in very nice order. 
One of the smokers I sold the next day after I re- 
ceived it, toa brother bee-keeper. I have sold an- 
other one to-day, and my old Simplicity .The scales 
and feeders are for myself. [ had apair of the Little 
Detective scales,and I sold them; 1 want a pair that 
I can weigh hives on, and in fact every thing, even 
to “the wife,” if I wish. R. P. Lovesoy. 

Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., Sept. 26, 1881. 

(Thanks, friend L. There will be no trouble at all 
in weighing the * wives’’ as well as bees, on our 
large scales, if they don’t weigh over 244 Ibs.. and it 
tie} to me any woman might be satisfied with that 

imit. 


I don’t know what is the matter, but the goods we 
have got of you have given satisfaction in every re- 
spect. We have filled every order for queens, and 
have given satisfaction so far as we have any knowl- 
edge. If there are any of our customers that are 
not satisfied, we will try to satisfy them if they will 
let us hear from them. Mr. Johnson and [ have in- 
creased our bees to 65 stands from 35, some of them 
very weak. T.S. HAUL. 

Kirby’s Creek, Ala., Oct. 6, 1881. 

{It may be urged by some, that the above looks a 
little like free advertising; so it is, friends, and L 
shall be most happy to do the same sort of free ad- 
vertising for every one of you. Ican with aclear 
conscience do almost any thing for those who give 
satisfaction to their patrons; but you do not know 
how it pains me to hear advertisers say unkind 
things of those who have been so kind as to send 
them their money and their custom. How is it, 
friends? Asthe season closes, can you say, witha 
clear conscience, that every one with whom you 
have had deal, is satisfied, so far as you know?] 


KIND WORDS FROM A COAL-MINER’S BOY. 

What in the world did you send me your GLEAN- 
INGS for 3 months for? That 25c was for postage on 
the smoker you were fool enough to give me for not 
using tobacco, and I shall not use it, if | know it, 
any more. Now,lintend you to have your pay as 
soon I get the money, because vou have enough to 
pay out for nothing. I think that some try to take 
the advantage of you. Friend Root, I feel asif you 
werea very near friend of mine, and can’t help it. I 
would like to write you a long letter (! have so much 
to say), but I can’t, because my learning is poor. I 
never went to school since I was 8 years old. I am 
2 coal-miner’s boy who never drank whisky. and 
now I have a little farm, and a good locality for bees, 
out of my hard earnings. I never took an oath in 
my life; never was before judge or jury in any 
manner, and will try not to be. I would like to have 
some of your profanity cards to give the boys in our 
shop. Iam working in C. M. Crandall’s toy shop, as 
engineer, until I finish paying my debts, and then I 
will try bee-keeping and queen-rearing. When I 
was 12 years old my father got killed two feet from 
my side,in the mine. I was a door boy at the time; 
father was the mine boss. My eldest brother was 
near at thetime. It wasin 1862. Brother went to 
the war, and left motherand me and four little ones, 
so that is the reason I never could go to school, and 
I have often sat down and cried when I bave seen 
other boys going to school, and [ had to goin mines 
to dig coal. When I was 17 I was a miner,and at 
that age I have handled 19 tons of coal in one day, 
with the pick and shovel. What would a boy think 
to-day to see a boy going inthe mine with his lamp 
and book? Ah, Mr. Root, | learned to read in the 
mine. This is from one who loves to do right. 

ROBERT J. THOMAS, 
Montrose, Pa, Sept. 6, 1881. 





